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I THINK ?’M IN LOVE 





It could happen to anyone. - -& 
. Press the button, and before you know it you're taking beautiful 35mm pictures with the , 
~ new Kodak VR 35 camera. The camera has automatic focus and flash. Automatic load, advance 
and rewind.* Plus the longest-lasting battery ever included in a 35mm auto-focus camera. | 
Falling in love was never easier. { 


*MODEL Ki2 THE NEW KODAK VR 35. 
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ON MOST - NEW CHEVROLETS, 
0 PONTIACS, OLDSMOBILES, BUICKS, CADILLACS 
AND GMC LIGHT TRUCKS 
cs GMAC's low rates just got As an example, a GM vehicle costing $12,000 with 20% down resulting 
vu lower. 6.9% GMAC financing in an amount ANNUAL TOTAL 
with terms up to 36 months financed of chance | rer | ONE AMOUNT OF 
Some of the other rates and terms available are shown $10,529* would RATE PAYMENTS 
Qualified retail buyers must take delivery out of dealer stock or order have monthly 9% 36 Months | $324.62 1 32 
prior to June 30, 1986. (Some models may have earlier cutoff dates for payments as ee 4 
orders.) See your participating GM Dealer for details. Dealer financial noted here Dd Wes 2 E002 






$223.19 | $13,391.40 





participation may affect final consumer cost. Fleet sales are not eligible 
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$ 8,939.52 
$169.30 | $10,158.00 
W GM CARS AND LIGHT TRUCKS 


ON ¢ OLDSMOBILE DELTA 88 ON ° GMC S-15 PICKUP 
¢ BUICK LESABRE ¢ CHEVROLET S-10 PICKUP 
¢ PONTIAC FIERO ¢ GMC CABALLERO 
¢ CHEVROLET CHEVETTE * CHEVROLET EL CAMINO 
% H TERMS UP TO 30 MONTHS WITH TERMS UP TO 36 MONTHS 
» consider a Chevy $f Jased of his special ym on selected trucks also includes other rates and 
& yf m nt financed would terms as sh § an example, a GMC S-15 Picky costing $9563 









LOWEST RATE 
IN GMAC HISTORY! 





“Amount financed includes customer selected services, ir ance anc 
yther items which may vary from dealer to deale 








SPECIAL LEASING, TOO! ON MOS 


FOR EXAMPLE: LEASE A easing 
CHEVY CHEVETTE FOR 48 MONTHS a 


SEE YOUR PARTICIPATING GM DEALER ABOUT GMAC FINANCING AND LEASING. 
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Still washing, 





still cleaning, 


still drying, 





still innovating, 
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THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 


One Dependability Square, Newton, lowa 50208 


© 1986 The Maytag Company 


still cooking, 





and still lonely. 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: The nuclear catastrophe at 
Chernobyl sets off global shock waves 


It could take years before the full damage is known, but it is be- 
coming clear that the explosion and fire at a reactor north of Kiev 
may be the worst disaster in the 32-year history of commercial 
atomic power. As radiation-laden clouds blow westward, angry 
Europeans berate the Soviets for failing to alert them earlier. In 


the U.S., the question: Could it happen here? See WORLD. 


38 





NATION: In the Far East, the 


President extols the “winds of freedom” 


On the road to the Tokyo summit, Reagan promotes democracy 
during a sometimes stormy stopover in Bali. » As Challenger’s 


crew is laid to rest, NASA is rocked by another explosion on 


launch. » Polls still show “undecided” leading a crowded field for 
California’s Republican Senate nomination. » In Michigan, Bush 


and Kemp are already scrambling for delegates. 


24 





PEOPLE: From Fat Albert to fatherhood, 70 
Bill Cosby keeps his wry eye on growing up 
With his new book a sure best seller, and a new record, “Ameri- 
ca’s Favorite Father” celebrates the foibles and frustrations of 
parenthood. » Plus the oldest Playmate of the Year and the youn- 
gest reigning monarch, the kings of late-night television and the 
King of K, an Olympic gymnast who flexes her show-biz talent 


and a Soviet dissident who meets her onscreen mate. 
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against cable services. 
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This Joseph Hirsch oil painting depicts a meeting of the first Editorial board. From left to right: President, Robert K. Haas; Founder, Harry Scherman 
(standing); Christopher Morley; William Allen White; Heywood Broun; Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Henry Seidel Canby 


Judged to be the 
best for 60 years. 


The Board of Judges has been an important part of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club from the very beginning in 1926 
when Harry Scherman, the Club’s founder, enlisted a group 
of literary experts to choose the Selections. In so doing, he 
established a tradition that is still respected today. 

Of course, the Board of Judges is not all that distinguishes 
us from other book clubs. The Book-of-the-Month Club 
News®, available only to members, features reviews, 
excerpts, author interviews, and information on special 
editions. And our Book Dividend® plan offers you a variety 
of books at savings of 50% or more off publishers’ prices— 
in addition to the discount you'll receive on each book 
you order. 

What's it like to be a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club? There has never been a better time to find out. In 
celebration of our 60th anniversary, we're offering facsimile 
editions of classic works, in addition to our wide array of 
current fiction and nonfiction. Choose any 4 books for $2 
and you'll also receive our specially designed brass 
bookmark. 

Send in the coupon today and judge us yourself. 


Facts About Membership. As a member you will receive the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News® 15 times a year (about every 3'/2 weeks). Every issue reviews a 
Selection and more than 125 other books that we call Alternates, which are 
carefully chosen by our editors. If you want the Selection, do nothing. It will be 
shipped to you automatically. If you want one or more Alternates—or no book at 
all—indicate your decision on the Reply Form and return it by the specified date. 
Return Privilege: lf the Newsis delayed and you receive the Selection without 
having had 10 days to notify us, you may return it for credit at our expense. 
Cancellations: Membership may be discontinued either by you or by the Club, at 
any time after you have bought 4 additional books. Join today. With savings and 
choices like these, no wonder Book-of-the-Month Club is America’s Bookstore® 


Any 4 books for $2 


Choose from these facsimile edition classics 
and our most recent titles. 
You simply agree to buy 4 more books in the next two years. 





233 Pub. price $14.95 200 Price $12.95 155 Pub. price $14.95 
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by Craig Claiborne 


244 Pub. price $17.95 





A f Frost 
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127 Pub. price $17.50 











177 Pub. price $18.95 116 Pub. price $24.95 124 Pub. price $17.95 
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Drawing on 
| the Artist Within 


= Edwards 





194 Pub. price $16.95 218 Pub. price $18.95 354 Pub, price $22.95 
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$22 Pub. price $17.95 256 Pub. price $17.95 728 Pub. price $19.95 





040 Pub. price $12.95 301 Pub. price $22.50 002 Pub. price $17.95 424 Pub. price $19.95 440 Pub, price $17.95 


Choose any 4 books for $2 and save up to $100.45 
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Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, PA 17012 A188-5-1 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send me the 4 books 
I've listed below, billing me $2, plus shipping and handling charges. Also send my free 
brass bookmark. I agree to buy 4 more books during the next two years. A shipping 
and handling charge is added to each shipment. 


Indicate by number the four books you want. 
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City ———————————————— State —_ — Zip _ 
Prices generally higher in Canada. 





Free with ie membership: Book- of-the -N lonth Club’ 


special brass bookmark. 
© 1986 BOMC J 




















ALetter from the Publisher 


eat TIME are naturally proud of 

the work we do, but it is always 
gratifying to learn that others think 
highly of it too. In the annual round 
of journalism awards this spring, the 
magazine was once again honored 
with high praise from its peers. 

First on the list: the National 
Magazine Award for excellence in 
design. The design award, presented 
by the American Society of Magazine 
Editors and administered by the Co- 
lumbia University Graduate School 
of Journalism, was based on three is- 
sues: “Viet Nam Ten Years Later” 
(April 15, 1985); “My God, What 
Have We Done?” (July 29), a special 
section commemorating the 40th an- 
niversary of the Hiroshima bombing; and the 1985 Man of the 
Year cover story on China’s Deng Xiaoping (Jan. 6, 1986). The 
judges cited TIME for “meshing pictures, artwork, headlines and 
text... to tell the story with clarity, efficiency, drama and vig- 
or.” Commented Art Director Rudy Hoglund, who, with Exec- 
utive Director Nigel Holmes and Special Projects Chief Tom 
Bentkowski, is responsible for the look of the magazine: “TIME’s 
art department got this award the old-fashioned way . . .” 

For the tenth time in eleven years, the Overseas Press Club's 
Robert Capa Gold Medal (given in memory of a LIFE photogra- 
pher killed in 1954 in Indochina), awarded “for photographic 








TIME’s design team: Holmes, Bentkowski and Hoglund 


= reporting from abroad requiring 
exceptional courage and enterprise,” 
went to a photographer on assign- 
ment for TIME. Peter Magubane, 
a black South African, has been 
covering the violence and tragedy 
in his country for more than 20 
years. 

The O.PC.’s Olivier Rebbot 
Award, named for a Newsweek pho- 
tographer fatally wounded in EI Sal- 
vador, was won for the sixth consecu- 
tive year by a TIME photographer. 
David Hume Kennerly took the prize 
for his exclusive series “Behind 
Closed Doors,” shot at last Novem- 
ber’s U.S.-Soviet summit at Geneva. 


I am pleased to report that this year two of TIME’s sister 
publications also received National Magazine Awards: MON- 
EY, for general excellence in publications with a circulation 
of more than | million, and DISCOVER, for general excellence 
in the 400,000-to-1 million circulation group. Congratulations 
to both magazines for providing an impressive encore to TIME’s 
1985 prize for general excellence in the | million-plus category. 
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“When the man arrived...his face was torn to bits. And yet 
the doctors...just shunted him off to Charity (a state-run 
hospital) because he had no insurance.” 


“Dumens of uninsured patients from one hospital 

to another is one alarming result of health care 
cost-cutting, the subject of DISCOVER’ latest 
Special Report. 

And it gets worse. In attempting to stem the rise in 
medical bills, a new insurance system makes it advan- 
tageous for hospitals to discharge patients as quickly 
as possible—perhaps even before they are well. 


Depression, Tech-Speak and the Annual Birth 
Control Shot 


There’s good news for the millions of Americans 
suffering from depression. Treatments for depression, 
a disease caused by a combination of genetic make-up 
and stress, have become more successful and offer 
hope where there was once, not long ago, only fear 
and grief. 

Is high tech bringing about new lows in our lan- 
guage? Get a light look at ‘*Tech-Speak,” a form of 
English in which elevator operators become a vertical 


transportation corps and a bartender an applied 
ethanol chemist. 

You'll also learn of a new method of birth control 
now being tested in Australia. It’s a vaccine, and it’s 
designed to prevent pregnancy with one shot a year. 

Look to DISCOVER every month for exciting 
updates on progress— 
from the latest on medi- 
cal care to new machines 
that could change 
your life. 





ARE COST CUTS 
CRIPPLING t- 
HEALTH CARE = 
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Discover the new 


DISCOVER 


Pick it up at your newsstand. 





For a money-saving subscription, call 1-800-621-4800 
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Virginia Slims recalls the finishing school of 1901. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. Lights: 8 mg “‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine—100's: 14mg ‘tar’ 


0.9 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.’85 
120’s: 14 mg “‘tar!’ 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 








THIS COULD BE THE 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
ROADSIDE ASSISTANCE 
PLAN EVER DEVISED. 


Beginning May Ist, 1986, m= accident or mechanical failure 
the owner of every 1986 OLWVO ever hangs them up overnight’ 
Volvo will be covered by a pnb Sh = $=Withacarasreliable asa 
new plan called “On eee §=—VOIVO, you may never have 
Call?’s™ to find out how good these 

This program is free of emergency services really are. 
charge, and extends fora But it’s nice to know 
period of three years. It they're there. 
entitles 1986 Volvo owners to everything It also nice to know that one car company 
from free roadside assistance or towing to _ realizes that its responsibility to you as a car 
reimbursement for food and lodging if an owner doesn't end when you walk out the door. 


THIS IS WHY YOU 
MAY NEVER NEEDIT. 


















A car company you can believe in. 


“°On Call” ts. 4 service mark of Volvo North Amenca Corporation, and ts offerec cooperation with the Amoco Motor Club. * Your Volvo dealer cun tell y 
sbout the many other valuable features of the “On Call” Plan, as well as any restrictions and 1 hat may apply 1986 Volvo North Amenca Corporation 








TOTAL SYSTEM FOR 
CARDIOVASCULAR 
FITNESS. 


Simulates cross-country skiing, 
regarded by fitness authorities 
as the top cardiovascular 
a exercise. Rated 
higher than jogging, 
swimming, biking 

or rowing. 
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@ Fluid motion — no jarring impact on 
bones and joints. Avoids running 
related injuries. 
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© Excellent for weight control 
and body tone. 
© Stable, unit rests flat on floor. 
Lightweight for portability. 
Weighs only 35 Ibs. 
@ Easily stored. Folds to 5 inch 
height. Slips under a bed or 
stands upright 
in closet. 
@ 30 day home trial. 
2 year warranty. 
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For a Free Brochure call: 
TOLL FREE 1-800-328-8995 
In Minnesota 1-612-474-0992 


Fitness Master, Incorporated 
1387 Park Road Dept.TI 
Chanhassen, Minnesota 55317 
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How adit 
made 


When 3M first developed fluorochemicals, they did everything we expected... 

anda bit more. The bonus came when some spilled onto a tennis shoe and tests 
showed that part of the shoe just couldn’tbe easily soiled. It was the birth of 
“Scotchgard” Protector...the world’s finest soil and stain repellent for carpet 
and fabrics. 

It was another case of 3M people stretching their minds. Sharing technolo- 
gies, probing, exploring. To make small ideas big ones; to make big ideas better. 





old sneaker 
rooms livable. 


It’s an environment we encourage at 3M. To promote innovation. To make our 
people eager and able to respond to your needs. And it works wonders. 

Let us demonstrate. Tell us of a business problem you have and watch how 
quickly we respond. Call Terry Baker at 800-328-3234. In Minnesota call 612-736-6772. 


At 3M, one idea leads to another. 
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Gracious new amenities and 
a refreshing California 
ambiance make every visit 
perfect for business or 
leisure. Please be our guest. 
Consult your travel agent 
or telephone 
stile eitasarliiiert sages 


800-HILTONS 


* 


rELEPHONE (213) 2 TELEX 194683 








3,000,000 matches. 


One match can burn 
3,000,000 trees. 
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Letters 





Libya’s Lesson 


To the Editors: 

Colonel Muammar Gaddafi [NA- 
TION, April 21] got a taste of his own 
medicine in the U.S. air strike on Libya. I 
respect President Reagan’s decision to use 
military force. This may not be the solu- 
tion to terrorism, but it may act as a deter- 
rent to attacks on Americans. 

Andrew S. Kleinwaks 
Parsippany, N.J. 


TARGET 
GADDAFI, 


sf 





I am one of the minority who are 
shaken, scared and embarrassed by our 
country’s bombing of Libya. This is intol- 
erable behavior for an educated people. 

Christy Tengs 
Haines, Alaska 


The US. attack on Libya sickened 
me. For each terrorist killed, there will be 
| dozens ready to replace him. For each 
| dead child, hundreds of outraged people 
will be eager to seek revenge. The attack 
| has given the Libyans—and the Arab na- 
tions—a stronger motive for uniting 
against us. 

Martha Plescia 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


The West European countries can 
be held largely responsible for the esca- 
lation of the conflict between the U.S. 
and Libya. These governments refused 
to go along with economic sanctions 
even after the Rome and Vienna airport 
attacks. Apparently European nations 
are more concerned about Libya’s oil 
and their trade with that country than 
they are with protecting their citizens. 

Jens Olaf Pedersen 
Aarhus, Denmark 


I am indignant over the decision by 

| the French government not to allow the 

American F-111s to fly over France. We 

are all in the battle against terrorism. I 

hope others in my country will express 
this same feeling. 

Maryvonne Honen 

Chevreuse, France 





The US. should have sent in the 
Marines to infiltrate and destroy Libyan 
redoubts on the ground. Attacking Lib- 
ya was a task for the stealthy, not the 
cavalry. I tremble to think that Rea- 
gan’s hand is on the nuclear trigger. 

Yolande Bernard 
Townsville, Australia 


The bombing of Libya is an atrocity 
that has reduced the U.S. to the same level 
of barbarity of which Reagan accuses the 
Libyans. Calling out the troops may pro- 
duce a flash of patriotic fervor, but where is 
the heroism when our forces use billion- 
dollar weapons against an underdevel- 
oped Third World country? 

Peter Bresler 
Los Osos, Calif. 


The recurring theme in the condem- 
nation of the U.S. for the Libya raid ap- 
pears to be that civilians were killed. I 
deeply regret the loss. But why is there not 
similar worldwide condemnation of the 
terrorists who kill innocent victims sim- 
ply because they happen to hold Ameri- 
can passports? 

Rebecca H. Lee 
Baxley, Ga. 


The US., aided by Britain, acted to 
protect all of us from the nightmarish in- 
sanity of terrorism. This is survival, not 
war or murder. 

Anne Hall Knight 
Sydney 


Many Americans believe President 
Reagan was right in retaliating against 
Gaddafi. What else was he to do? Per- 
suade other countries to tighten security 
at airports and borders? If you owned a 
house with a thornbush in front and you 
got pricked every time you stepped out- 
side, surely you would destroy the bush 
rather than move the house. 

Larry R. McCumber 
Brad Pockat 
Burlington, Wis. 


As a European, I am shocked by the 
American raid on Libya. Reagan's policy 
will not make Gaddafi change his mind 
but will lead to a long series of increasing- 
ly dangerous attacks and retaliatory 
strikes, injuring and killing many inno- 
cent civilians. 

Madeleine Distler 
Berlin 


As a German citizen, I am ashamed 
of the reaction of many European gov- 
ernments to the justified American attack 
on Libya. I want to assure the American 
public that at least a part of the Ger- 
man people supports the raid, which 
might have been avoided if Europe, and 
particularly Germany, had shown less re- 
luctance in solving a problem that is es- 
sentially its own. 

Thomas Keller 
Munich 
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A MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF QUALITY DIAMOND JEWELRY 













A. Earrings $5,500. 
B. Ring $14,250. 
C. Bracelet $15, 
0. Ri 





Here are ten extraordinary designs 
from The Diamond Eloquence Collection. Which, 
in its entirety, is over 50 classically simple, 
eternally elegant creations that whisper style 
as timeless as forever, for every hour of the 
day. Each presenting truly fine diamonds. 
Quality diamonds with four distinguishing 
characteristics that define their exceptional fire, 
sparkle and scintillation. The 4@’s: Cut, Color, 
Clarity and Carat-weight. 

Words and pictures can only begin to 
describe jewelry like this. To fully appreciate 
the statement they make, they must be seen. 
Only at fine jewelers. For the jeweler nearest 
you and for full-color brochures, call The 
Diamond Information Center at 212-708-5455. 


A DIAMOND IS FOREVER. 


Y Ds AD 0. 8, J 


Jewelry enlarged for detail. Prices represent retail quotations for specstic diamond preces shown Prices are subject to change 








— Now Canon has 
five great ways to take care 
of number one. 





Canon's PC Cartridges 


and virtually service-free operation 


give you 6 copy colors 





PC-10 


Compact 


Affordable 


With single-sheet feeding 





PC-14 
Unique stack-shect feeding system for multiple 


copies. From business card to letter size 


\ 






—_— 
PC-20 


Makes 8 copies per minute with automatic 


cassette paper feeding 


e 
PC-24 


Reduction, enlargement and stack-sheet feeding 





tor multiple copies on business card to legal size 





PC-25 
Reduction, enlargement and copies up to 


legal size from up to 10” x 14” originals 


Canon «@{PC))) 


Personal Cartridge Copying, 
Plain and Simple. 


For more informatior 


1-800-OK CANON 


Letters 


After lowering himself into the gutter 
to compete with Gaddafi in name calling, 
President Reagan has now joined Libya’s 
leader in bombing women and children 
It is a pity that the President of the U.S 
cannot find a better role model 

Sydney K. Potter Sr. 
Tampa 


The responses of the European gov- 
ernments, except for Britain, shock me 
After horrible events like the nightclub 
bombing in West Berlin and the airport 
attacks in Rome and Vienna, one would 
think that Europe would stand up united 
against terrorism. I am ashamed that we 
must rely on the protection of the U.S 
when it is a matter of cleaning up after the 
mad dogs in our own neighborhood 

Magnus Hall 
Skara, Sweden 


Dear America, your foreign policy 
stinks. Bombing civilians in Tripoli is 
only going to convince the Libyan people 
that Gaddafi has been telling the truth 
about America all these years 

Peter G. Wilson 
Whitburn, Scotland 


Judging by Britain’s reaction to the U.S. 
attack on Libya, Margaret Thatcher will 
soon be replaced by Neville Chamberlain 

Burt Prelutsky 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


If we have evidence against Gaddafi 
linking him to terrorist acts, we should 
present it to the World Court or take it 
through other legitimate channels. All we 
have proved is that Americans are better- 
equipped terrorists than Libyans are 

David Laufer 
Atlanta 


I am glad I am not an American 
Lorna Barker 
Hamilton, Ont 


Every airline passenger in the world 
must be with President Reagan 

Federico Reinking 

Mexico City 


I want Americans to know that I and 
45% of my people disapprove of our gov- 
ernment’s action. There were anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations in Germany, Italy and 
even England, but none in France. We pre- 
vented a bombing at the U.S. embassy in 
Paris and expelled several Libyan diplo- 
mats. In trying to understand the French 
government’s attitude, you should remem- 
ber that there are eight French hostages 
being held in Lebanon. Americans, believe 
me, there is always one place in France 
where you will be welcome. It is Norman- 
dy, where I live. People like my parents 
have not forgotten that they owe their free- 
dom to you, nor have they forgotten all 
those boys still buried on our soil 

Danielle S. Duboscq 
Evreux, France 
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We are all scientists. 
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Avis SuperValue Rates are available across America. And 


they're backed by our famous “We try harder” spirit” For 
details, see your travel consultant or call us at 1-800-331-1212. A KY 











SIX WAYS TO LOOK AT A 


In one respect, all Concord 
Mariner SG3 are the same. ‘ 

They are all hand crafted 
in Bienne, Switzerland by 
experts who consider watch- 
making a calling. 

They are all endowed with 
quartz movements that insure 
precision to within seconds a 
month. 

They all have sapphire 
crystals which are virtually 
scratch-proof. : se = : - 

They are all water tight, . REE aa iy 
ever up to. 165’ below sea level. The flat, wrist-hugging comfort of Concord’s integrated bracelets. 

And they can be worn 
with equal ease with a busi- 
ness suit or a bathing suit. 

Yet as you can see by the 
six variations below, there is 












CONCORD MARINER SG. 


great diversity under the one 
name Mariner SG. 

You can purchase a 
Mariner SG that is made 
entirely of 14k solid gold, for 
example. Or enhanced by 
black chromium stainless 
steel. Or fashioned from a com- 
bination of steel and gold. 

You can have an SG with 
a square face, or a round one. 
With calendar and sweep 
hands, or without. 

The Concord Mariner 
SG. Proportioned for men or 
women. A superb choice...any 
way you look at it. 

For brochure send $3 to 
Concord, Dept. TI, 650 Fifth 
Ave., NY, NY 10019. 








The sculptural case design reflects Concord’s pioneering technology of thinness. 


CONCORD. 


Time is what you've made it?" 




























IN STATE OF THE 
ABT STEREO! | 


Preview all 28 hits in your 
first album, 1940-1941, for 

10 dancing evenings. FREE! 
In the Mood : Little Brown Jug - 
Tuxedo Junction « - Sunrise 


(Glenn Miller versions) ® You 
Made Me Love You - Two 
O'Clock Jump - Music Makers - 
Ciribiribin (Harry James versions) 
® Frenesi - Stardust - Temptation (Artie 
Shaw versions) ® Deep River - Swanee River - 
Lonesome Road (Tommy Dorsey versions) ® 
Stealin’ Apples - Let’s Dance (Benny Goodman 
versions) ® Pom; — Cherokee - 
Redskin Rhumba (Charlie Barnet versions) ® 
Snowfall (Claude Thornhill version) ® Bizet 
Has His Day (Les Brown version) ® Well All 
Right Then (Jimmie Lunceford version) ® 
Blues on Parade (Woody Herman version) # 
720 in the Books (Jan Savitt version) ® Boogie 
bp ad on St. Louis Blues (Earl Hines version) 
e the “A” Train (Duke Ellington version). 







TIME- Lire Music 
BES 541 N. Fairbanks Court 
Music bepecemaerrele 


Available only in U.S.A. All orders subj hn 
Send no money now! © 1986 TIME-LI 
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Soda fountains. Radio. Glenn Miller. 
ae The a agon Ballroom. 
every Saturda: ht = 
the irresistable beat of Swing, 
those dancing decades as you fate 
to the jumpin’est music this side 
of heaven. Thrill to the sound of 
Swing as you’ve never heard it 
before—in stunning stereo! 
Brilliant igeearhorgg by 
Swing Era grea 
To re-create THE SWING 
—_ y of ociginal Serine Ea a 
galaxy of origin ra 
musicians and vocalists. . . 
among them Shorty 
Sherock, Babe Russin, 
Gene Krupa, Red Norvo, 
| Anita O'Day and Helen 
Forrest... had them play 
and sing more than 440 
swing hits in their 
original arrangements 
and re-recorded them in 
authentic stereo. 
Capitol Records’ 
ae XDR™ 
und 
Through the magic of 
Capitol Records’ 
™ (Expanded 
Dynamic Range), you'll 
hear... not the furry, 
blurry sound of those old 78s... . but 
the kind of sound you got live when 
the big bands came to town. Choose 
either 2 ultra-high = ality cassettes on 
new cobalt-encapsulated ferric tape or 
3 boxed LP records on extra heavy 
100% virgin vinyl. 
10-Day FREE Trial 
THE SWING ERA is a Hit Parade 
of Swing Classics presented year by 
year. Enjoy your introductory album, 
1940-1941 (with a special 48-page 
guide to th to the collection), for 10 days 
Keep it and pay just $19.95 
plus shipping and handling. Other 
albums will follow, one about every 
other month, always for a free 
10-day audition. 
Keep only the albums you want— 
is no minimum number to buy 
and you may cancel at any time. If 
you choose not to keep a set, simply 


*> 


return it within the free a orga 
and you will be under no 
obligation. 

So call toll-free today! 














Letters 





Fear of Genes 


It is time the public recognized Genet- 
ic-Engineering Opponent Jeremy Rifkin 
{SCIENCE, April 21] for what he is: a pro- 
fessional fear monger. As you reported, 
organisms lose genes through mutation all 
the time. If removing a gene would un- 
leash a monster on the world, nature 
would have already done it. Gene engi- 
neers merely mimic processes that have 
always been part of natural evolution. 
This includes the transfer of genes be- 
tween unrelated species, which occurs as 
a by-product of the spread of viruses and 
other genetic parasites. 

John H. Caster 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Ill. 


If Jeremy Rifkin had to watch his 
children suffer from hemophilia or worry 
about their acquiring AIDS, perhaps he | 
would be a little more sympathetic toward 
those of us who wish to see these diseases 
quickly conquered. 

Sheila Corrigan 
Palos Heights, Ill. 


A legacy of toxic dumps, polluted 
rivers, acid rain and undisposable nucle- 


| ar waste testifies to the fact that govern- 
| ment bureaucrats, scientists and corpo- 


rations cannot be trusted to protect us 
or our environment. Citizens like Jer- 
emy Rifkin are to be applauded for 
making sure that the right questions are 
asked and strict regulations are followed 
before yet another technology is re- 
leased upon us. 
Andrew Kimbrell 
New York City 





Spymaster’s Exploits 
In your article on Spymaster George 
Arntzen Doole [AMERICAN SCENE, April 
7], you say he was the founder of Civil Air 
Transport Co, Ltd. My late husband Gen- 
eral Claire Lee Chennault founded the 
airline in 1946 in Shanghai, long before 
anyone else tried to bring aviation 
to China. 
Anna Chennault 
Washington 
TIME regrets the error. 





7-Eleven Decision 


I was disappointed with your coverage 
of the decision to drop the sale of Playboy 
and other magazines in 7-Eleven stores 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, April 21]. You 
missed the critical issue when you ended 
your report by stating that 7-Eleven stores 
havea right to refuse to stock such publica- 
tions. The decision by 7-Eleven was not 
made for business reasons. The conve- 
nience stores were pressured by an unholy 
cabal between the Attorney General and 
Evangelical organizations like the Nation- 
al Federation for Decency. These groups 
are attempting to circumvent the courts 
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SO THE ROCKET SKIS \ae 
KEPT BLASTING OFF 

| THE ASSEMBLY LINE 

n PREMATUDELT / 


Q. The Hartford—isn’t that the 
company with the moose? 

A. It’s a stag. They investigated and 
found the problem fast. 

Q. Is The Hartford known for great 
loss prevention? 

A. You bet.They can really help 
limit and even prevent losses from 
accidents and disasters. 


Q. How’d you find out about them? _ the insurance people of ITT. 


~ INCORPORATED 
Lay 





THE HARTFORD HELPED) 
ME GET THINGS RIGHT /& 
. BACK ON TRACK. , 


A. My agent—he's had me with 
them for years. 


Q. Smart. Sotell me, are your rocket 
skis being well received? 

A. Oh yeah.They’re very big 
with the jet set. 


ssueiits, Year after year, 
| PIA}. . neu 
LEIA! >) you'll like doing 
business with The Hartford, 


YY 
Wy 
DAM. VE i, 
THE HARTFORD 
The Insurance pha TTT 


rtiond, CT 0615 








“J need a name! can trust for “Harris” 
information and communication systems 


“Harris?” 


“Hanis!” 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION, 
OUR NAME IS 


HARRIS 


Find out more about Harris information and 
communication systems. Call 1-800-4-Harris, Ext. 39 


GQ HARRIS 


Do something 
for nothing. 


And you'll get 
everything. 


You know the feeling 

It stays with you all your life 
Helping a friend. A neighbor 
Someone in need 

rhat’s what Red Cross volun 
teers do ev ery day. 

Because every day someone 
needs us 

And we need you 

We urgently need volunteers 
and donations 

Please call your Red Cross 
chapter today 

Help the people who help 
people 





American 
Red Cross 





| books and videocassettes that they find un- 

















Letters 


and pressure out of existence magazines, 


acceptable. I resent having Playboy put in 
the same category as Penthouse and Fo- | 
rum. I would like to remind your readers 


| that Playboy won the American Society of 


Magazine Editors award for fiction last 

year, and features the finest writers, artists 
and interviews. 

Christie Hefner, President 

Playboy Enterprises, Inc. 

Chicago 


The Southland Corp. may have set an 
interesting precedent in its decision to re- 
move adult publications from 7-Eleven 
stores. Since the company based its 
decision on alleged links between these 
magazines and criminal acts, it should 
also look at the more obvious relationship 
between alcohol consumption and drunk 
driving. If Southland is to remain true to 
its crime-prevention role, beer and wine 
should soon follow Penthouse and 
Playboy off 7-Eleven shelves. Since alco- 
hol receipts surely dwarf adult-magazine | 
sales, do not be surprised if Southland ex- | 
ecutives allow bottom-line concerns to 
overcome any fears they have about the 
bare bottom 

Thomas M. Hamilton 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
Rigged Cuisine 

Mimi Sheraton, in her review of food 
served on offshore oil rigs [AMERICAN 
SCENE, April 14], surprised me when she 
referred to red velvet cake as “a bizarre 
Southern favorite” with a taste that 
“could take at least one Northerner a life- 
time to acquire.” Having grown up in a 
suburb of Binghamton, N.Y., I remember 
bake sales that featured red velvet cake. 
It was always offered by women of East 
European origin, who would cast a cold 
eye upon anyone who dared ask for the 
recipe. This delicious confection, unlike 
its Southern cousin, is topped with a 
cream-cheese frosting. 





MaryPat Hyland 
Endwell, N.Y. 


I am an employee of a Gulf Coast 
service company who spends 60% of his 
time offshore, and my opinion of the 
food on oil rigs is not so glowing as 
Sheraton’s. The occasional rig will have 
an excellent cook. Most of the time, 
however, the food is monotonous, greasy | 
and inedible. A contributing factor is 
that many of the cooks are old winos 
who are paid little more than minimum 
wage. Now you may understand why I 
eat so much cereal. 


Andrew L. Franks 
Houston 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Before a new copier is even designed, Hammermill 
may have already developed a paper for it. 

That’s because we work with copier manufacturers 
to produce copier papers to meet the needs of most 
state-of-the-art technologies. 

Fact is, we do more copier paper R&D than any 
other paper company we know. And we test our 
copier paper while its being manufactured to make 
sure its just right. 

Now, we're doing the same for computer papers. 

So next time you're in the market for paper, 





consider Hammermill. We have paper for virtually 
every copier and many computer printers that exist. 

And some that don't. 

See your Yellow Pages (Copying Machines & 
Supplies) or call toll-free 800- 
621-5199 (in IL, 800-972-5855) 
for the name of your local 


Hammermill supplier. 


HAMMERMILL COPIER AND COMPUTER PAPERS. 
SOMEBODY'S GOT TO BE FIRST. 


arMMERM, 


PAPERS 











INTRODUCING 
MAZDA SE5 


0795 





Po ones 


SLIDING 
BED LINER MUD GUARDS REAR WINDOW FLOOR MATS 


At no extra charge At no extra charge At no extra charge At no extra charge 
from Mazda from Mazda from Mazda m Mazda 











AM/FM STEREO 
At no extra charge 
from Mazda 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 
YOU CAN GET THE °6795 SE-5 WITH 


THE °6795 SES PLUS 5 ALSO 
COMES WITH ALLTHIS 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT. 

- 5-speed overdrive 

+ Sport mirrors/Sporty stripes 

¢ White spoker wheels 

« Raised-letter steel radials 

+ Rear step bumper 

+ Tinted glass 

+ Full cut-pile carpeting 








—= a a RN ON 
For a free Mazda truck catalog, return 
i this coupon to: Mazda Truck 
Offer, Box 5960 T, Orange, CA Or 
call this toll-free number: 800-521-1055. 
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Youd be surprised 
what you 
can learn from 
a child with 
Down Syndrome. 









A person with 
Down Syndrome tries 
hard to understand. 
Won't you? 

For a booklet and information, or 
to make a tax deductible contri- 
bution, write: National Down Syn 


drome Society, 14] Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10010 


20 





American Scene 


In Oklahoma: A Big Top Moves Out 


fter the winter, the circus bestirred it- 

self like an animal and hit the road. 
There were kinks to be worked out, sore 
joints and what have you, but nothing that 
could not be attended to on the circuit. 
The outfit made a pretty sight crossing the 
Red River on the highway from Hugo, 
Okla.. where it holes up between Novem- 
ber and March, to Paris, Texas, where the 
show would open the 1986 season. They 
numbered among them 80 brightly paint- 


ed vehicles, 250 colorful people, a hippo, a 
rhino, a giraffe, assorted lions, tigers, lla- 
mas, horses, donkeys, zebras, elephants 
and goats. The last to leave home base 
was the owner, D.R. Miller, who felt rath- 
er special and unhurried about this, his 
50th year in the catbird seat. 

While the others were pulling out, 


Red Man from his pocket, got in the big 
new Chrysler with the tobacco juice cup 
affixed to the dash, and drove over to 
Mount Olivet Cemetery. Down at the end 
of a drive lined with red-tipped photinias, 
in a section called Showmen’s Rest, he 
pointed out his brother's grave, his fa- 
ther’s grave and the spot where he and his 
wife Isla Marie would spend eternity. All 


| around were tombstones in the shape of 


tents, or wagon wheels, or ticket booths, 
or markers with MAIN ENTRANCE etched 
across them, and epitaphs of touching 
rhyme: “Give life the best that’s in you 


| for it’s only a one-night stand./ There are 


no repeat performances/ brought back by 
popular demand.” Here on a bright spring 
day, once again loosing his flock upon the 
land, Miller took a moment to look back, 


another to look ahead (saying in the doing 


he had never lost his sense of adventure), 
then addressed himself to business. 
The man’s father, Obert Miller, had 


| started with a dog and a trick pony: In 


| 
| 


1924 Obert brought eight-year-old D.R. 
into the act. In 1932 D.R. met a fetching 
young farm girl named Isla at a barn 
dance in Kansas. In 1934 D.R. and Isla 
were married. By then Obert Miller’s 
show had grown to four dogs, four ponies 
and a monkey, a big enough production to 


accommodate the newlyweds. For their 
efforts, D.R. and Isla earned a quarter a 
week to split. D.R. always bought a cigar 
with his portion, and Isla bought a candy 
bar with hers—‘a big old PowerHouse; 


| remember those?” By 1937 D.R. and Isla 


had a piece of the action, as they have had 


| in one circus or another ever since; thus 50 
in fact, the owner fished a fresh chaw of | 


years of ownership. Since 1969 the organi- 
zation has traveled under the name Car- 
son & Barnes. There was no Carson, there 
was no Barnes. D.R. just thought the 
names had that certain ring 

It is a big-top circus, its one conces- 
sion to modernity being polyvinyl! rather 
than canvas. It is a long, low tent shelter- 
ing five rings. In the mornings men and 
elephants erect it, and in the evenings 
they take it apart. The drill, for 16,000 








miles and 20 states, is rise before dawn, | 
| drive to the next town, set up, perform, | 


usually at 2 p.m. and again at 8, collapse 
the tent, sleep, get up, load and drive. The 
highest-paid acts—whole family troupes 
that shoulder chores across the board, 
from flying high to walking nags—get 
$2,400 a week, in cash, each Sunday, pay- 
day. The lowest-level pay is $75 a week. 
Seventy-five, incidentally, is what the butt 
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Free and easy as 
a gentle breeze. 


OU, ISNTIR” 


Shere is your breeze to 
F 4 glide upon, your wave 
to ride. Here is the 
~ liquid crystal sea to 

run your fingers 
through. Find a cove. 
Glimpse a view. 
Bermuda shows a 











It’s quiz day. 
So why are these students smiling? 


Because current events can be fun. Students can’t 


wait to turn on their IBM PCs and start CoverMaker: 
a new current events quiz based on each week’s issue 
of TIME Magazine. Developed with IBM’s help, 
CoverMaker challenges students to think about the 
world around them in a way that makes learning fun 
and as timely as this week’s news. 


Teachers who have taken advantage of CoverMaker 


are equally enthusiastic because it fills their needs for 
an effective teaching tool. One that is: 


MOTIVATIONAL—CoverMaker stimulates stu- 
dents to read and participate more in class. 
FLEXIBLE—To implement or supplement curric- 
ula, CoverMaker allows students to move at their 
own pace; as individuals, as a class or in teams. 
EASY. TO USE—CoverMaker requires no special 


computer skills, no extra work or lesson plans to 


use. Ten minutes a week is all it takes for Cover- 
Maker’s free automatic telephone delivery. 
FREE—At no cost or obligation, 

TIME is offering this unique 
and innovative social studies 
software program to all high 
schools and middle schools. 
Interested parents and students 
should talk to their teachers. 
And for educators who want 
to learn more about how 
to get enrolled, even the 
phone call is free! 





CALL TODAY 
1-800-523-8727 
(In Pennsylvania call 1-800-637-8509) 


© 1986 TIME INC 


FREE TO SCHOOLS FROM TIME 


CoverMaker: Developed with design support from IBM Educational Systems 





Children like this little 
girl in Honduras are 
in desperate need 

of sponsors like you 
Please join over 
280,000 Foster 
Parents worldwide, 
today. 











Mail coupon now. 
Or to start bepary even faster, 
call toll-free 


1-800-556-7918 


In R.1. call 401-738-5600 


Schools and organizations are welcome to sponsor a child 





Founded in 1937, Foster Parents Plan combines family assistance programs, 


community development, and the personal communications between the 


Foster Parent and Foster Child to produce a uniquely effective program to 
help children. As a non-profit, non-sectarian and non-political organization, 


we depend on Foster Parents to make our work possible. A copy of our 


financial report, filed with the New York Department of State, is available 


on request. Your sponsorship is 100% tax-deductible. 





Don't let a life 
wasle away. 


Ofall the things this child doesn’t have, time may be the most 
crucial. For every day that passes without adequate nutrition, 
health care, clean water—and the hope of something better— 
brings her one day closer to a life of permanent impairment 
and irreversible poverty. 


But you can prevent this from happening—f you act now. 
Sponsor a child through Foster Parents Plan before it’s too late. 


Asa Foster Parent, you'll be giving a child a new chance at life. 
Through nutrition and health care programs, the most 
devastating effects of poverty can be halted and reversed. And, 
through programs of basic education, skills training, family 
self-help and group projects, your Foster Child, family and 
community will develop the means to provide for themselves in 
the future. 


You'll be amazed at how much difference you can make, And 
you'll see it for yourself in your Foster Child’s own letters, 
photos and progress reports. 


A child is waiting right now. So please don’t you wait. Become 
a Foster Parent today. Because time is wasting. 


Say youl hel today! 


F464A 4 














1 Send to: 
I Kenneth H. Phillips, National Executive Director 
Foster Parents Plan, Inc 
1 157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02886 
t I want to become a Foster Parent to: 
1 The child who has been waiting the longest, or as indicated: 
1 U0 Boy C2 Girl 2 Either 
l Age: |) 6-8 (1 9-11 1 12-14 (9 Any age 
1 C2 Bolivia C) Egypt C) India C) Philippines 
re Burkina Faso [J Guatemala [) Indonesia _C) Senegal 
[) Colombia (©) Haiti C) Kenya C) Sierra Leone 
12 Ecuador () Honduras [) Liberia C1 Sri Lanka 
| C) Mali C) Sudan 





1 2 Enclosed is a check for $22 for my first month’s sponsorship of my 
1 Foster Child. Please send me a photograph, case history, and 
l complete Foster Parent Sponsorship Kit 


Clip and mail or call toll-free today 


1 CO Lam not yet sure if I want to become a Foster Parent, but Lam 
l interested. Please send me information about the child I would be 








1 sponsoring, 
18s, Bie 
af 
! Address Apt. # 
I 
' City State Zip 
1 
' ee) Foster Parents Plan’ 
i . . 
, WUU0) The time is now. 
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of the ancient joke, the kid who tidies af- 
ter the elephants, receives. It may be the 
arts, but at Carson & Barnes it means dis- 
posing of twelve fragrant cubic yards a 
day. James K. Judkins, general manager 
of the circus, started this way 

In the summer of 1976, Judkins, then 
a 19-year-old New Hampshire boy at- 
tending Haverford College, signed on asa 
cook with a circus bound for broke. Cook- 
ing led to a truck-driving job. then magi- 
cian. then fire-eater (“It's just basic com- 
mon sense. Heat rises. Keep the heat 
going up. Keep your mouth wet—and 
your mustache trimmed”), then sideshow 
manager. then ringmaster. Then the show 
went bankrupt. Judkins’ last task, in De- 
cember 1977. was to return an elephant 
leased from D.R. Miller. Hauling a rented 
trailer that the elephant was systematical 
ly reducing to bits. Judkins reached Hugo 
penniless and hooked on for the winter 
cleaning after the beasts 

Today. to supplement his wages, Jud- 
kins sleeps with snakes. “You get a salary 
which isn’t much,” he explained. “and then 
you try to do something else to earn some 
real money. Every circus is like that.” In 
Judkins’ case, this means driving a tractor 
trailer packed with anacondas, boa con- 
strictors and pythons, as well as the odd ta- 
rantula, and sleeping in it too. At each 
town, he opens his establishment on the 
midway and charges people 75¢ to view his 
creatures. It is not exactly what he had in 
mind when he was majoring in psychology 
and political science, but apparently he has 
found what he was cut out to do. 

Sometimes I feel like just leaving, 
looking for a normal life,” the general 
manager confessed. “You'll be driving 
along at 5 a.m. and the window on your 
truck won't shut all the way and you're 
freezing to death and you see lights from 
houses come on and you know there's cof- 
fee and a regular breakfast in there some- 
where. But I'm hooked, I guess 


S o say his circus colleagues. Everywhere 
one looks on the lot (that is circus ar- 
got, the lot; townsfolk who come to gawk 
before the show are called, uncharitably, 
lot lice) there are people doing a dozen jobs, 
saying nothing else beats the life. Dennis 
Harvey, ringmaster, welder, electrician 
“I'm more settled here than anywhere, 
strange as it sounds. It’s like joining a fam- 
ily.” Moira Loter, bareback rider, aerialist, 
jackie-of-all-trades: “I've lived in a house 
You always want to go back on the road.” 
Carlos Bautista, whose family, when not 
being catapulted off a teeterboard, per- 
forms, according to the alliterative pro- 
gram, as “jaunty juggling juggernauts dis- 
playing dazzling dexterity”: “This is what 
my father taught me to do. This is what I 
do.” Bautista’s daughter Patricia: “Si.” 
About 50% of the troupe are Hispanic 
With the exception of a few tattooed bigots 
salted among the hands, there is little dis- 
harmony to speak of; everyone is too busy 


There might be more slack time for all if 


Carson & Barnes would move indoors, but 
D.R. Miller says a circus is not a circus in 
a building, Ringling Bros. or no. To perpet- 
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What more could you ask for in office automation?” 


“Their phone number.” 
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Executives, youre getting 
exactly what you asked for. 


Now staying at downtown's 
Westin Bonaventure is more con- 
venient than ever. We've added 
express check-in and check-out 
Executive floors that are reserved 
for corporate travelers only. Free 
local phone calls and telephone 
access charges. Complimentary 
continental breakfast at Top of 
Five every morning. Plus, free 
use of our health club and tennis 
facilities. 

Within the hotel, you'll enjoy 
fabulous restaurants, a 5-story 
shopping gallery, and large out- 
door pool. All this at downtown 
L.A.'s more competitive prices. 

Call us at (213) 624-1000 or 
toll-free at (800) 228-3000. Or call 
your travel agent for reservations. 
The Westin Bonaventure, 404 
S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, 
CA 90071 





THE WESTIN BONAVENTURE 
Landmark of Los Angeles 
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Day. 


Every American has two mothers. 


More than 17,000,000 people, mainly tired and 
almost invariably poor, have passed beneath 
The Lady’s lamp. And through the golden door 
of Ellis Island. If you—or someone you love— 
were one of them, this is your chance . . . and 
today is the day. . . to give a little back. 


Mr. Lee Iacocca, Chairman 
The Statue of Liberty/Ellis Island Foundation 
P.O. Box 1992, Dept. L, New York, NY 10008 


Dear Mr. Iacocca: 
This year I'm remembering both mothers. Please use the 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

enclosed $_____* for the badly needed restoration 
| of The Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name 





Adares SPONSOR 
Cuy State Zip hs 


*Make check of money order payable to The Statue of Liberty LIBERTY 
Ellis Island Foundation. Tax deductible. 1886 1986 


Prepared by Gray & Rogers. Inc., Philadelphia and Cleveland 
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is greatest 
goal eluded 
him five times, 
yet he came to exemplify 
the winning spirit. He 
started out as a simple 
Glasgow shopkeeper, yet 
won fame as atycoon and 
philanthropist, as a sports- 
man and beloved public 
figure. Now a special ad- 
vertisement in next week’s 
TIME celebrates SirThomas 
Lipton and the remarkable 
company he founded— 
‘Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 

In the early 1900’s Sir 
Thomas delighted American 
palates with his Brisk® tea— and 
won American hearts with his 
gallant pursuit of the America’s 
Cup. Five times his sailing ships 
took on American champions; 
five times he was defeated. Yet he 
never lost his goodsportsmanship 
and good cheer. 

Always an innovator, Lipton 
pioneered new approaches to 
the packaging and marketing 
of food and beverage products. 
Today that spirit of innovation 
lives on at Lipton, where the 
founder’s devotion to quality 
still guides the company. Read 
about this fascinating man— 
and the company that carries 
on his tradition—in a special 
advertisement in next week’s 
issue of TIME. 


NEXT WEEK 




















































*Brisk is a registered 
trademark of 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 





Copyright 1986 Time Inc. 
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Comfortable The finest of Quality 
accommodations, Moderately priced, accommodations, 
limited facilities, well-appointed rooms, graciously appointed 

no-frill prices. complete facilities. rooms, extra amenities. 


800-228:5150 800-228-5151 800:228:5152 


Call toll free, or call your travel agent, to discover the Quality Choice worldwide 
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- American Scene 





uate his notion of the way things should 
go, he carefully schooled his only child Bar- 
bara in the ways of running the show, 
and when Barbara married Geary Byrd, 
an Oklahoma University civil-engineering 
graduate, in 1970, Miller quashed with a 
cunning proposal Byrd’s ambition to join 
the Oklahoma highway department. Byrd, 
now the show’s superintendent, recalled 
the offer as he checked out the portable toi- 
lets in Paris, Texas, on opening day: “He 
said, ‘I tell you what, I'll pay you $25 a day 
just to follow me around. That’s all you 
have to do, just follow me around.’ Now 
look at me. Cleaning the donicker and ev- 
erything else.” 

“We were just lucky Geary took to 
this,” Mrs. Miller said minutes later, as the 
performance commenced before 2,000 


| Texas Parisians. She was holding hands 


with Mr. Miller, the two of them sitting 
next to the band, which went flat twice on 


Blow, Gabriel, Blow but shortly got the | 
hang of it. Just then one of the new colts in | 


the bareback act broke out of the ring and 
nearly threw the rider, Lucianna Loyal. A 
boy, a new employee, was trying to lead the 
horse out but was getting nowhere. Miller 
jumped from his seat, grabbed the bit, and 
got rid of the horse. “My hero,” Mrs. Miller 
said, and the old man laughed. 

An hour passed, with some of the acts a 
little rough yet, but not so as the audience 
could tell. (To be sure, there would be time 
enough to polish: 433 performances; 227 
cities.) During a lull, Ringmaster Harvey 
asked the audience to recognize the own- 
ers’ golden anniversary, and as Isla cupped 


D.R.’s elbow to get him to stand and ac- | 


knowledge the applause, he moaned, “Oh 
no, I don’t want to do this.” 
“Denny’s just filling time,” Isla said 
“To hell with the fill-ins,” D.R. said 
“T don’t like this.” But you could tell he 
did, and so could Isla, who kissed him and 
made him smile. By Gregory Jaynes 





Gravestones in Showmen's Rest 
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“Before HarrisNet tied us together, 
we had a lot more time on our hands.” 


aq 


Ox YOUR TO We 
OUR NAME IS 


HARRIS 


For more details on how HarrisNet can get your 
terminals working together, call 1-800-4-Harris, Ext. 21 


He Na 


“What hands?” 


Half the people suffering 
from unemployment 
aren't old enough to work. 


You may be out of work, but your kids don't have 
to be out of food. Call for a free brochure that tells 
you how to get Food Stamps in your area. And how 
to find out if you qualify. 

We dont want anyone in the American family 
to be hungry. 


MEALTIMES DON'T HAVE TO BE TOUGH TIMES. 
1-800-453-4000 


The Committee for Food and Shelter. 
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Flanked by the Suhartos, the President and the First Lady are greeted by Balinese dance: 








rs upon arriving at Ngurah Rai Airport 
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A Breezy Theme 


On the Road to Tokyo, Reagan hails the “winds of freedom” blowing in Asia 


lowly, deliberately, Ronald 

Reagan made his way west- 

ward from Hawaii through In- 

donesia last week as he headed 

toward Tokyo for his summit 
meeting with Western and Japanese lead- 
ers. The topics for the Tokyo meeting, 
which began on Sunday afternoon and 
was to continue through this Tuesday, 
were hard and pressing: trade, economic 
planning, the need to coordinate tough 
action against terrorism and, in the wake 
of Chernobyl, international safeguards 
against nuclear-power catastrophes. But 
Reagan’s three-day stopover on the Indo- 
nesian resort island of Bali gave him a 
chance to highlight more visionary con- 
cepts, most notably his belief that the 
“winds of freedom” are blowing across 
the Pacific Rim and that democracy 


24 





should be encouraged to flower among 
America’s allies 

Reagan’s breezy theme had a slightly 
familiar ring, harking back to Harold Mac- 
millan’s 1960 “wind of change” speech in 
Cape Town, in which the then British 
Prime Minister predicted the end of the co- 
lonial era in Africa. The words served as a 
reasonably suitable catchphrase for the 
President's longest journey since he took 
office (some 22,300 miles through twelve 
time zones). The trip carried him to a vast 
region in which one right-wing dictator, 
Philippine President Ferdinand Marcos, 
has recently been ousted and in which 
democratic stirrings have rippled through 
several other countries. Though a bit of tur- 
bulence complicated the trip, Reagan 
maintained that bracing winds were clear- 
ing the Pacific air 


j 
Reagan encountered the first of the | 
rough patches during the weekend he 
spent in Honolulu resting up in a pre- 
emptive strike against jet lag. The Presi- | 
dent placed a prearranged telephone call | 
to Marcos, who has been living in Hawaii 
since his hasty departure from Manila 
two months ago. Aware that the call could 
cause criticism, Reagan had taken care to 
telephone Corazon Aquino before leaving 
Washington a couple of days earlier 
Some White House aides thought the call 
to Marcos was an unnecessary exercise, 
but Reagan still regards the ousted Philip- 
pine leader as a longtime U.S. ally who 
deserves a decent measure of hospitality 
Though the Administration had 
hoped to downplay the gesture, Marcos 
aides shrewdly invited a local TV crew to 
film the start of the conversation. “I’m so 











happy that you are calling, Mr. 
President,” declared the beaming 
Marcos. The exiled leader has 
been taking an increasingly active 
role in Philippine politics of late, 
even to the point of telephoning a 
speech to a throng of Marcos dem- 
onstrators in Manila. In his con- 
versation with Reagan, Marcos at- 
tempted to win U.S. approval for a 
return to the Philippines, a request 
the President gently but firmly 
turned aside. Then a weeping 
Imelda Marcos got on the phone 
to Nancy Reagan, complaining 
about the vilification of the Mar- 
coses in the press and her sense of 
imprisonment in Hawaii. Accord- 
ing to some White House aides, the 
half-hour conversation proved to 
be unexpectedly discomfiting to 
the President and even more so to 
his wife. 

Another mini-crisis arose 
when the Reagan party arrived in 
Bali. The Indonesian government, 
despite quiet but vigorous pressure 
from the traveling White House, 
refused to admit two Australian 
journalists who were covering the 
presidential visit. The same day, 
Indonesia summarily expelled a 
New York Times correspondent, 
Bangkok-based Barbara Crossette. 
The reasons in both cases appar- 
| ently stemmed from the govern- 
ment’s sensitivity over foreign- 
| press accounts of Indonesian 
corruption and human rights violations 
(see box). Deciding that it was best not to 
provoke a public showdown, the White 
| House said it would pursue the matter. 

While Nancy Reagan visited a group 
of Balinese exhibits within the safe con- 
fines of the Nusa Dua Beach Hotel com- 
plex and made a game try at Balinese 
dancing, her husband met with Indone- 
| sian President Suharto and the foreign 

ministers of the six members of the 19- 
| year-old Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN)—Indonesia, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and 
Brunei. Early in his speech, Reagan told 
an anecdote about two men who are run- 
ning away from a bear they encountered 
in a forest. When one man stops to put on 
his running shoes, the other asks incredu- 
| lously, “You don’t think that by putting 
on those shoes, you're going to outrun that 
bear?” To which the second man replies, 
“TI don’t have to outrun the bear. I only 
have to outrun you.” As the ministers 
laughed, Reagan continued, “We won't 
put on running shoes. Standing together, 
we can make certain the people of this re- 
gion remain free and secure.” 

In subsequent talks, the delegates 
mainly discussed economic problems. 
The nations of the ASEAN alliance togeth- 
er rank as the fifth-largest US. trading 
partner, having increased two-way trade 
from $967 million in 1967 to $23.5 billion 
last year. The Administration is delighted 
that these free-market nations have far 
outperformed their Marxist neighbors, 














A game novice tries out some new dance steps 


but is concerned that since 1983 the bot- 
tom has fallen out of practically all the re- 
gion’s export commodities, not the least of 
which is oil. As a group, the ASEAN dele- 
gates called for more American invest- 
ment. In response, the U.S. asked for an 
easing of trade restrictions. 

While in Bali, Reagan had his first di- 
rect contact with a high official of Presi- 
dent Corazon Aquino’s new Philippine 
government, spending about 35 minutes 
with Vice President and Foreign Minister 
Salvador Laurel. Their encounter appar- 
ently produced friction as well as under- 
standing. Laurel’s complaint: Washing- 
ton’s fainthearted support of the Aquino 


All smiles with Nakasone on Saturday 
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government was creating “cob- 
p> webs of doubt.” After the meeting, 
> Secretary of State George Shultz, 
in one of his splenetic moods, tartly 
criticized Laurel’s demand for in- 
creased U.S. aid on top of the addi- 
tional $150 million that had been 
promised a week earlier. Said 
Shultz: “Vice President Laurel, I 
must say, gave the impression that 
his needs were infinite, and we 
don’t have an infinite capacity to 
provide money.” Reagan’s phone 
call to Marcos may have contribut- 
ed to Laurel’s cobwebs of doubt 
But the real problem in U.S.-Phil- 
ippine relations is not Marcos. 
Rather, it stems from Administra- 
tion unease over whether the 
Aquino government can effective- 
ly deal with the country’s continu- 
ing Communist insurgency. At 
least 500 Filipinos have been killed 
in guerrilla fighting since Aquino 
came to power, and USS. officials 
believe the number of insurgents 
may actually have increased to 
22,500. While the insurgency has 
not necessarily grown worse under 
Aquino, neither has the security 
situation improved dramatically, 
as some had expected, with the fall 
of Marcos. 

Underlying Reagan's meetings 
with ASEAN ministers and his rhet- 
oric about the winds of freedom 
were tough questions about human 
rights and democratic reforms 
| among America’s allies in the region. De- 
spite Reagan’s grand pronouncements, 
the Administration takes a pragmatic 
view concerning the internal affairs of its 
Third World allies, encouraging reforms 
| where practical while pressing the view 
that economic growth and the strengthen- 
ing of a middle class will lead to a growing 
commitment to democracy (see ESSAY). 
What is unusual at the moment is the 
range of Asian nations, apart from the 
Philippines, where signs of democratic 
unrest are being seen. For example: 
> In South Korea, after months of opposi- 
tion political activity, President Chun 
Doo Hwan said last week that he would 
conditionally agree to opposition de- 
mands that the constitution be changed 
before his term expires in 1988. Among 
the proposed changes: the adoption of di- 
rect, popular presidential elections 
> In Taiwan a growing movement of gov- 
ernment opponents commonly known as 
tangwai (outside the party) looms as an 
unofficial challenger to the ruling Kuo- 
mintang. The government of President 
Chiang Ching-kuo, 85, considers the 
country to be in a state of emergency and 
will not give the dissidents official status 
as a political party. The news last week 
that a pacemaker had been implanted in 
Chiang’s chest is bound to encourage 
| those impatient for change. 

> In Singapore the remarkable 21-year 
rule of Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, 63, 
| is winding down. Lee has talked about re- 
| tiring in 1988, or perhaps taking over as 
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President. Reluctant to surrender power 
to the younger leaders he himself has 
picked, Lee boasts, “The master controls 
are still with me.” But probably not for 
long. 

> In Pakistan a democratic change of 
power may be in the making. Opposition 
Politician Benazir Bhutto, 32, returned 
from exile last month to confront the 
country’s military ruler, President Mo- 
hammed Zia ul-Haq. Nine years ago, Zia 
| seized power from Benazir’s father, Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, and two 
years later allowed Bhutto to be executed 
following his conviction on charges of 
conspiracy to murder an opposition politi- 
cian. Benazir quickly demonstrated that 
she possesses her father’s courage and po- 
litical flair, as well as his headstrong na- 
ture. Pakistanis rallied to her by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The next move, in a 
country whose nearly 40-year political 
history has been a tug-of-war between the 
generals and the politicians, is likely to be 
an effort by Benazir, through strikes and 
mass demonstrations, to step up the pres- 

sure on Zia to call elections. 









With Philippine Vice President Laurel in Bali 


> In Thailand, after his coalition govern- 
ment was defeated on a crucial parlia- 
mentary vote in a domestic political fight, 
Prime Minister Prem Tinsulanonda dis- 
solved the National Assembly and called 
elections for July. 

On Friday, while Mrs. Reagan made 
brief ceremonial visits to Malaysia and 
Thailand, the President flew north to the 
Tokyo summit. A few days earlier, Japa- 
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nese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
had called on his countrymen to “pause 
and reflect on your own life-style” as a 
preliminary step toward restructuring the 
economy away from its dependence on 
exports. That was good news to the Rea- 
gan Administration, which last week re- 
ported that the March USS. trade deficit 
had widened by $2 billion, to $14.5 billion, 
with the deficit in trade with Japan set- 
ting an all-time one-month record of $5.5 
billion. In Tokyo on Saturday, Reagan 
called on Nakasone, and the two dis- 
cussed ways of resolving the imbalance. 

In assessing the trip thus far, the Pres- 
ident’s imagemakers were well aware 
that, instead of worldwide headlines her- 
alding Reagan’s efforts and Asia’s com- 
mitment to free trade and economic 
growth, the only real news from Bali had 
concerned Administration reaction to the 
Soviet nuclear disaster. But they were also 
aware that his discussions at the summit, 
with or without headlines, could affect the 
nature of international trade for years to 
come. —By William E. Smith. Reported by 
Sandra Burton and Barrett Seaman/Bali 




















Indonesia’s Delicate Balance 


hen President Reagan landed in hot, humid Bali last 

week, those oft-mentioned “winds of freedom” were not 
blowing. Moments after Reagan’s party touched down at 
Ngurah Rai Airport, Indonesian officials met the White 
House press plane and escorted two reporters from the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Corp. to the terminal, where they were 
forced to wait for the next outbound plane. The journalists 
were denied entry under a ban triggered by an article in a Syd- 
ney newspaper that charged members of Indonesian Presi- 
dent Suharto’s family and some of his associates with pocket- 
ing billions of dollars through shady business deals. The piece 
compared Suharto and his wife Madame Tien to Ferdinand 
and Imelda Marcos, dubbing Indonesia’s First Lady “Ma- 
dame Tien Per Cent.”’ That same day New York Times Cor- 
respondent Barbara Crossette was expelled, possibly in re- 
sponse to a Times story by Executive Editor A.M. Rosenthal 

ifying Suharto as a “tyrant.” 

As the expulsions illustrated, there is a delicate balance 
between freedom and authoritarianism in Indonesia. For 
two decades President Suharto, 64, has struggled to maintain 
stability in his strategically located republic. The archipela- 
go’s 13,677 islands sprawl 3,200 miles across some of the 
world’s busiest East-West sea-lanes. 
With 173 million citizens, 87% of them 
Muslims, Indonesia is the world’s fifth 
most populous nation. Though non- 
aligned, it has been friendly toward the 
US., and vice versa. 

After more than three centuries of 
Dutch colonial rule, Indonesia de- 
clared its independence in 1945. For 
the next 20 years, the nation was gov- 
erned by its first President, the mercu- 
rial, left-leaning Sukarno. After a 
bloody, abortive Communist coup in 
1965, Sukarno’s power waned, and he 
was eased out of office two years later 
by Suharto, an army general. The con- 
servative, strongly anti-Communist 
Suharto earned a reputation as “the fa- 








Suharto: mixing freedom and authoritarianism 


ther of development,” resurrecting a faltering economy with 
the aid of the 1970s oil boom. The son of a farmer, Suharto 
helped increase agricultural production, finally enabling the 
nation to become self-sufficient in rice. 

After the attempted coup, 500,000 or more actual or sus- 
pected Communists, most of them of Chinese descent, were 
killed, and an additional 1.5 million Communist sympathiz- 
ers were jailed or interned on remote islands. In the mid- 
1970s, Suharto’s regime invaded and ultimately annexed the 
former Portuguese colony of East Timor; the struggle led to 
the death of 100,000 Timorese. 

Last year the parliament passed legislation requiring vir- 
tually all social and political organizations to adopt a secular 
state ideology known as Pancasila, a set of five principles 
calling for belief in one God, justice, national unity, democ- 
racy and humanitarianism. The law was designed to muffle 
nearly all dissent in the country and was of a piece with the 
regime’s press censorship and powerful military. It sought to 
curb the growth of Islamic fundamentalism. After an anti- 
government riot inspired by Muslim protesters in 1984 and a 
subsequent rash of political bombings, a number of promi- 
nent Suharto opponents, including a former Cabinet mem- 
ber, were imprisoned. 

Suharto is currently trying to sustain economic progress 
in the face of collapsing oil prices. From 1971 to 1981, Indo- 
nesia enjoyed an annual 7.6% growth 
in gross domestic product. But GDP 
growth dropped to 2.2% in 1982 and is 
= expected to be flat this year. The Pres- 
fs ident has tried to make up for the 
shortfall with budget cuts, hikes in the 
price of fuel, and a push for nonoil 
exports. Suharto fears that the eco- 
nomic downturn could aggravate ex- 
isting racial and religious tensions, 
and the U.S. shares that concern. De- 
spite its reservations about human 
rights violations and corruption in In- 
donesia’s government-run businesses, 
Washington remains supportive of Su- 
harto. In 1984 the U.S. provided Indo- 
nesia with $164 million in economic 
and military aid. 
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hey had blasted off from Cape Canav- 

eral last January to the thunderous 
roar of Challenger’s five rocket engines. 
They returned last week to a respectfully 
silent ceremony on the Cape’s runway 
where their shuttle mission, if successful, 
would have landed. The quiet was broken 
only by two disparate sounds: the somber 
cadence of tramping boots as an Air 
Force honor guard gently placed the 
seven flag-draped coffins 
aboard a Lockheed C-141 
transport plane, and the 
cheery song of a nearby 
flock of mockingbirds. 

Each casket, bearing 
the remains of one of Chal- 
lenger’s crew, was accom- 
panied by an astronaut. 
Top officials of NASA, the 
space agency whose repu- 
tation has been badly tar- 
nished by the disaster, also 
boarded the giant C-141 
en route to Dover Air 
Force Base in Delaware. 
It was Dover that received 
the bodies of the 241 US. 
service members, most of 
them Marines, killed in 
Beirut in 1983 and the 
248 US. Army Airborne 
victims of last year’s 
plane crash in Gander, 
Newfoundland. 

A second military 
guard attended the trans- 
fer of the Challenger cof- 
fins to the base mortuary, 
but no relatives of the crew 
were present. Most had 
been in Houston on Jan. 31 
for the memorial service 
addressed by President 
Reagan. Each family now 
made its own arrange- 
ments to receive a crew 
member's casket. 

In Concord, N.H., 


The casket of Mission 


Last Flight of Challenger’s Crew 


As the astronauts’ remains come home, a new blow rocks NASA 


Hawaii for Mission Specialist Ellison On- 
izuka. Mission Specialist Ronald McNair 
will be interred in his hometown of Lake 
City, S.C.. The family of Mission Special- 
ist Judith Resnik has not announced its 
plans. The final ceremony for Challeng- 
er’s crew will be at Arlington, where 
the body parts that could not be iden- 
tified will be placed in a common grave 
dedicated to all the astronauts. 





Specialist Ronald McNair arrives 





Christa McAuliffe, the 
schoolteacher whose pres- 
ence on Challenger was intended to her- 
ald a now postponed era of routine space 
flight, was buried on a hilltop some two 
miles from the high school where she 
taught. At Arlington National Cemetery, 
Navy Commander Mike Smith, Chal- 
lenger’s pilot, was buried with military 
honors on Saturday. Mission Commander 
Dick Scobee, a former Air Force officer, 
will also be interred there. The wife of 
Payload Specialist Gregory Jarvis asked 
that his remains be cremated so his ashes 
could be scattered into the Pacific near 
his home in Hermosa Beach, Calif. A 
military service will be held at the 
National Cemetery of the Pacific in 








After the memorials the chilling replay of an explosion on launch. 


The fact that the remains of all seven 
crew members had been recovered from 
Challenger’s heavily damaged crew com- 
partment on the ocean floor was a tribute 
to the largest underwater search opera- 
tion in history. Costing some $20 million, 
the search also retrieved enough of the 
shuttle’s parts to substantiate the findings 
of NASA investigators and a presidential 
commission looking into the disaster. The 
probers have concluded that a joint be- 
tween two segments of the shuttle’s right 
booster failed, letting superhot gases es- 
cape and rapidly ignite liquid fuel from 
the external tank, causing an explosion 
73 seconds into the flight. 
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at Dover Air Force Base 





The Challenger disaster understand- 
ably haunted space officials at the Cape 
last week as they prepared for their first 
launch since the accident. They checked 
and rechecked a 116-foot Delta rocket 
that was to carry a $57.5 million weather 
satellite into an equatorial orbit to detect 
developing hurricanes. When a tiny fuel 
leak was detected on Thursday, the 
launch was prudently postponed until 
Saturday as technicians pored over the 
problem. 

The launch team had another con- 
cern: the last two attempts to send Titan 
rockets into space from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base in California had failed, one 
last August, the other on 
April 18. Both Titans re- 
portedly had been trying to 
put secret military photo- 
graphic satellites in posi- 
tion to keep watch on the 
Soviet Union and the Mid- 
die East. With the shuttle 
program on hold and the 
once trusty Titan turning 
unreliable, America’s abil- 
ity to get satellites into or- 
bit had been seriously im- 
paired. But NASA looked 
with confidence to the 
workhorse Delta. It had 
flown successfully 43 con- 
secutive times, including 
its last mission, on Nov. 
13, 1984. “We need this 
satellite,” said NASA Act- 
ing Administrator William 
Graham, “and we need to 
remind ourselves that we 
have had success in the 
space program.” 

The sleek three-stage 
Delta roared off its pad at 
6:18 p.m. Saturday after 
a trouble-free countdown. 
Its main liquid-fuel engine 
and solid-fuel boosters all 
fired as planned. Delta 
soared into the clear Flori- 
da sky. Then, 71 seconds 
into its flight, monitoring 
technicians experienced a 
chilling case of déja vu. 
Their instruments showed 
that the main engine had 
shut down before it was 
programmed to do so, causing Delta to 
lose its flight stability. Veering out of con- 
trol, the rocket began to break up. At 91 
seconds, range safety officials destroyed it 
by remote control. 

Once again a fireball flashed over 
Cape Canaveral. Again there would be 
an intensive investigation to find out 
what had gone wrong. Inexplicably, 
America’s space program seemed to 
have shifted into reverse. Even as the 
Challenger astronauts were buried, more 
gloom overtook a once proud space 
agency. 
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'Pete’s Big Hit 


Domenici bangs out a budget 





n the rarefied world of U.S. Senators, 

Pete Domenici, a third-term New Mex- 
ico Republican, is about as homespun as 
they come. While many of his smooth, 
well-tailored colleagues are chauffeured 
to the Capitol, the rumpled Domenici, 53, 
can sometimes be spotted commuting on 
Washington’s metro, a loose tie draped 
from his neck, his furrowed brow giving 
him a look of perpetual worry befitting a 
hardworking father of eight. 

As chairman of the Senate Budget 
Committee, Domenici has had the thank- 
less task of trying to work out a compro- 
mise on the fiscal-1987 budget that might 
satisfy lawmakers and the President while 
meeting the $144 billion deficit ceiling set 
by the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law. It 
was enough to drive the Senator, a re- 
formed chain smoker, back to bumming 
cigarettes from the Capitol doorkeepers. 
Near the end of a week of feverish bar- 
gaining, Domenici stepped out of a con- 
ference with Majority Leader Bob Dole 
and was asked, “What do you think?” He 
replied, “I think this is a crazy place and 
I've got a terrible job.” 

But there was sweet satisfaction for 
the long-suffering Domenici last week 
when the Senate voted 70 to 25 to pass a 
budget resolution he was instrumental in 
hammering out. While the plan was less 
austere than the one Domenici produced 
with the Budget Committee’s ranking 
Democrat, Lawton Chiles of Florida, it is 
far more balanced than the President's 
proposal. The Senate plan calls for in- 
creasing military spending to $301 bil- 
lion—$19 billion less than Reagan re- 
quested—while raising revenues (through 
new taxes or fees) of $13.2 billion, more 
than twice what the President wants. 

The budget eliminates a handful of 
small federal programs, rather than wip- 
ing out 44 projects, as wanted by the 
White House. To save some $3 billion, the 
Senate assumed a lower inflation rate 
over the next year, thus reducing cost of 
living adjustments for Social Security and 
Medicare to 2%. Exulted Domenici last 








week: “This is the best budget vote we've 
had.” 

Though Dole supported the resolu- 
tion, he was not as pleased. He had held 
several meetings with Budget Director 
James Miller and top Senate Republicans 
to work out a package closer to Reagan's 











The long-suffering Senator at the Capitol 
“A crazy place and a terrible job.” 





request. He conducted transpacific nego- 
tiations with Chief of Staff Donald Regan, 
who was traveling with the President in 
the Far East. At one point Dole waved a 
document he identified as a House budget 
proposal (it was actually a month-old 
working paper outlining one option). De- 
claring that the proposal recommended 
no major revenue increases, Dole called it 
a “smoking gun” because it proved that 
House Democrats were secretly planning 
to blame the Republican-controlled Sen- 
ate for unpopular tax hikes. 

Flying to Tokyo aboard Air Force 
One, Presidential Spokesman Larry 
Speakes criticized the budget for not 
meeting Reagan’s requested levels but 
gave it a lukewarm endorsement nonethe- 
less. He said the President “believes it is 
important that the Senate passes a budget 
for 1987 and recognizes their effort.” 

This week the House Budget Commit- 
tee will begin wrestling in earnest with 
its own resolution. After helping bang 
out a budget that reflected more com- 
mon sense than political ideology, Pete 
Domenici proudly declared that the Sen- 
ate plan “sends a signal to the House that 
something close to this is what we ought 
to do.” —-By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
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Gossipy Lament 
Stockman raises a ruckus 


avid Stockman’s kiss-and-tell memoir 

seems headed for a quick public suc- 
cess—it will be No. 1 on the New York 
Times best-seller list and No. 2 on TIME’s 
list next week—rivaling the succés de 
scandale it is enjoying in Washington. 
The former head of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget has set tongues wagging 
with his contemptuous descriptions of his 
former colleagues and his odd self-por- 
trait. Stockman, according to Stockman, 
was at once an arrogant ideologue and “a 
veritable incubator of shortcuts, schemes 
and devices to overcome the truth”—the 
truth in this case being that his program 
could not balance the budget. 

But beyond the titillating personal 
tidbits, Stockman is arguing a serious 
point, as indicated by his title, The Tri- 
umph of Politics: Why the Reagan Revolu- 
tion Failed. The revolution, in his view, 
was intended to dismantle the welfare 
state and replace it with a minimalist 
Government that would do little more 
than keep law-and-order. Capitalism, 
freed of wasteful spending schemes and 
pepped up by tax cuts, would go on to pro- 
duce prosperity for all. But his colleagues, 
up to and including the President, had 
only the dimmest idea of what it was they 
were supposed to be doing. They would 
never let Stockman fashion a program 
that would actually produce those results. 

Stockman tells some appalling tales 
about the haphazard way the actual Rea- 
gan economic program of 1981 was 
shaped. On one occasion, he and Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar Weinberger casu- 
ally agreed to split the difference between 
various military-spending proposals and 
came up with a figure of 7% real growth 
in the Pentagon budget. Stockman paid 
little attention to the base figure on which 
the Pentagon proposed to calculate that 
7%. When he saw the actual numbers 
pointing to military spending of $1.46 tril- 
lion over the next five years, Stockman 
writes, he “nearly had a heart attack.” 
Later the OMB boss came to the gloomy 
conclusion that even the most severe cuts 
in nonmilitary spending would fall $44 
billion short of balancing the budget by 
1984 (the actual gap, of course, turned out 
to be vastly greater). His simple solution: 
slap a “magic asterisk” on the $44 billion 
figure and call it “future savings to be 
identified.” 

The “politicians” in both the Admin- 
istration and Congress then joined in an 
endless series of deals and compromises 
that drastically watered down even the in- 
adequate spending cuts Stockman was 
able to propose. Worse, they began a bid- 
ding war that turned the later tax cut into 
a gargantuan giveaway of federal reve- 
nues. Result: the welfare state survives in 
all fundamental respects, and the econo- 
my has been saddled with mammoth defi- 
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Is this the key - 


to your Car: 


The Civic DX Hatchback is packed with 
space to keep you from feeling packed in. 

‘The key is its innovative Tong-roof 
design. It makes this car remarkably big 
for its size. 

In the rear, there’s generous headroom 
so comfort doesn’t take a back seat to 
economy. The rear seats slide back as well 
as recline so you can kick back. They also 
fold down one at a time to accommodate 
even odd-sized cargo. 

Outside, the roof design makes the 
most of aerodynamics. So the exterior is 
as efficient as the interior. 
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And all around, there is a panoramic 
expanse of window area covering 319 
degrees out of 360. Tinted glass and a rear 
wiper/washer help make sure the view 
stays Clear. 

This Civic is big on value, too. A 1.5 
liter, 12-valve engine, 5-speed manual 
transmission, front-wheel drive, as well as 
an adjustable steering column are standard. 

‘This year, there is 4-speed automatic 
transmission available. 

If your small car leaves you open for 
suggestion, then we've got a suggestion. 
The 1986 Honda Civic DX Hatchback. 


It’s so big, it’s uncanny. 
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cits that in Stockman’s view are leading 
“inexorably” to doom. 

As a gossipy inside account of how the 
Reagan program was shaped, Stockman’s 
tale has both fascination and merit. It 
shows how Reagan’s detached manage- 
ment style allowed the federal deficit to 
explode, and perhaps inadvertently it 
shows how this style was a key to Rea- 
gan’s immunity to the political fallout 
from his policies. But as analysis, the book 
seems seriously flawed. Stockman writes 
as if it were self-evident that the economy 
has descended into fiscal hell. He pays 
scant attention to the increases in output, 
employment and income of the past few 
years and to the virtual disappearance of 
inflation. To Stockman, all this is a kind 
of illusion: “If we stay the course we are 
now on, the decade will end with a worse 
hyperinflation than the one with which it 
began.” Perhaps. But would reducing So- 
cial Security benefits and raising taxes, a 
heresy Stockman eventually advocated, 
have made matters much better? Maybe 
so. Stockman, however, does little more 
than assume that this is obvious. 

In addition to downplaying the 
marked improvements in today’s econo- 
my, Stockman slights other Reagan ac- 
complishments. If the Administration did 
not smash the welfare state, it did engi- 
neer a fundamental change in the direc- 
tion of Government policy. That probably 
was the most that could have been done— 
a point Stockman grudgingly winds up 
conceding—and it could be done only 
through a triumph of politics. After hun- 
dreds of pages in which he condemns poli- 
ticians who will not eviscerate “statist” 
spending schemes, he suddenly concludes 
that they are only representing the 
will of the people. “The American elec- 
torate wants a moderate social democracy 
to shield it from capitalism’s rougher 
edges,” and ideologues disregard that 
demand at their own and the nation’s per- 
il. One wonders why so obvious a conclu- 
sion took so long to enter his head. After 
all, it seems to have been exactly the 
point that was intuitively grasped by 
the politicians, Ronald Reagan foremost 
among them. — By George J. Church 
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The $2 million author pitching his prose 
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The Capital’s Poison 














A ll things considered, the Federal Government is probably as free of big raw 
scandal and corruption as it has been since its very first years. James Madi- 
son wrote in the Federalist Papers that there would always be some people trying 
to cheat the system, but his faith rested in the belief that there would be more 
people trying to keep it honest. A pretty good hunch. 

Over the past two centuries, we've had just about every type of schemer and 
scoundrel, and we've risen up and investigated, passed laws and codified stan- 
dards of behavior in Government. All of that has helped. And then about the 
time Watergate hit us, something else emerged: a highly informed and sensitized 
public. In today’s politics the terrible swift sword of public opinion is formidable. 

A Lyndon Johnson, parlaying a one-horse radio station into a $20 million me- 
dia, banking and land empire at the same time he was climbing up the Washing- 
ton power ladder to Vice President, would not be allowed today. The Washington 
Post would have him back on the ranch within a year. There are just no guaran- 
teed safe havens these days for the greedy and venal. The so-called sleaze list from 
the Reagan Administration ranks as testimony that we can find them. 

Yet, wearean inventive people possessed of no small desire toaccumulate wealth. 
Eschewing the old-style, simple sin, we've developed refined forms. Pentagon con- 
tractors, thoroughly wrapped in the flag, figured the U.S. Treasury came along with 
the contracts, and whatever high living they had in mind, they could put on the tab. 

Many of Ronald Reagan's second- and third-level appointees had the idea that 
the Government, justly won, was theirs to be used to help friends or enhance their 
own worth. That still does not work in this system. For the most part those persons 
have been expunged. 

Now comes Mike Deaver with a new art form. He spent so many years in 
honorable service to a man (Reagan) and a cause (Republican conservatism) that 
he could rightly claim some rewards. But once he headed out of the White House 
and into the public relations business, all sense of proportion seemed to desert 
Deaver. His blatant use of access to the White House sullied Reagan’s own rever- 
ence for tradition. The idea of Deaver’s selling his year-old firm—founded almost 
exclusively on his Reagan intimacy—for some $18 million would be perfectly le- 
gal, and perfectly appalling. Reagan himself is worth only $5 million, tops. 

It is doubtful that Deaver ever sensed he was pioneering a new style of impro- 
priety. Ambition of that magnitude often wears blinders. He moved jauntily in 
the world of foreign intrigues and calculating corporate interests. 

Money is the capital’s poison—unprecedented amounts of it for political 
campaigns, for Government programs, for kiss-and-tell memoirs, for personal 
prestige. A Pentagon purse of $312 billion and a Health and Human Services 
budget of $155 billion are almost beyond comprehension, and certainly beyond 
precise management. Where we used to have tens of millions of dollars, we have 
hundreds of billions. Where we used to have a few hundred influence peddlers, 
we have tens of thousands. Sheer size has produced a critical mass. 

The great irony of the Deaver affair is that Reagan, whose trust is being 
abused, is probably less interested in greater wealth than any of the past seven 
Presidents, with the exception of Jimmy Carter. So, about now, Reagan would do 
himself, Mike Deaver and the rest of the nation a great favor if he would state in 
his compelling style his own code of public ethics. That code has inspired a rare 
public trust so far, but it has to serve him until his last day on the job. 
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California’s Crazy Primary 



























Pity poor Ed Zschau. A Repub- 

lican candidate for the Senate, 

he yearns to meet the voters and 
debate the issues. But instead, he finds 
himself spending $2.1 million teaching 
Californians to pronounce his name. (Try 
shout without the ¢.) This campaign, in a 
state as vast and variegated as California, 
must be waged in 60-second television 
ads, which must be fueled by endless fund 
raisers. As Zschau explains, between bites 
of an airport snack shop’s meatball sand- 
wich, “You simply can’t shake enough 
hands and kiss enough babies to get elect- 
ed in this state.” 

That is probably just as well, because 
the voters’ hands and babies would be ex- 
hausted by the crowd of 13 candidates 
running in California’s June 3 Republican 
primary for the Senate seat now held by 
Democrat Alan Cranston, 71. The candi- 
dates are wildly diverse, ranging from 
Zschau, a millionaire Silicon Valley Con- 
gressman, to Eldridge Cleaver, the former 
Black Panther leader; from right-wing 
TV Commentator Bruce Herschensohn to 
Supply-Side Economist Arthur Laffer to 
indicted-then-unindicted Congresswom- 
an Bobbi Fiedler. 

Republican Strategist Stuart Spencer 
observes that “right now, you can take a 
blanket and throw it over the top five 
candidates; they're that close.” The win- 
ner, adds Spencer, “will be the one who 
has the money to spend on television in the 
final weeks.” All told, the G.O.P. hopefuls 


Herschensohn 


California’s Republican 
Senate primary 
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From Antonovich to Zschau, this one offers a bit of everything 


are expected to spend some $9 million. 
So far the champion cash collector 
and the candidate with the most media 
sizzle is Zschau, 46, a former Stanford 
business professor and successful elec- 
tronics entrepreneur (founder of System 
Industries, Inc.) who has earned broad re- 
spect after only two terms in Congress. At 
fund raisers across California, high-tech 
execs like Hewlett-Packard Co-Founder 
David Packard and other businessmen 
such as Reagan “Kitchen Cabinet” Mem- 
ber Armand Deutsch hail Zschau as “one 
of us” and provide a copious flow of cam- 
paign cash, expected to top $3 million. 
Confident and articulate, Zschau 
bears a certain narrow-eyed resemblance 
to Actor Richard Gere. In a statewide 
Mervin Field poll taken last November, 
Zschau was the preferred candidate of 
only 3% of registered Republicans. By 
March he had soared into the ranks of the 
leaders with 11%. As an exemplar of the 
pragmatic brand of California Republi- 
canism, rather than a “true believer” of 
the right, he is the only one who draws 
support from all regions of the state. 
While Zschau has moved up fastest, 
“Undecided” still led the race in the same 
March poll, with 28%. The stumbling 
longtime front runner, with 14%, is Ed 
Davis, 69, a state senator and former Los 
Angeles police chief who once proposed 
that convicted hijackers be hanged in 
public view at airports. White-maned and 
barrel-chested, Davis is a man of con- 
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siderable physical presence and self- 
ighteousness. It was he who accused Fied- 
ler of offering to pay off much of his cam- 
paign debt if he would drop out of the 
race. Fiedler was indicted on the charge, 
but a judge dismissed the indictment for 
lack of evidence. Still, an odor of vague 
notoriety has clung to Fiedler’s cam- 
paign—and Davis’ too. 





| pata 49, rose to prominence as an 
outspoken opponent of school busing. 
She bills herself as the candidate most loy- 
al to President Reagan and hammers 
away at Zschau’s anti-Administration 
stands on such issues as the MX missile 
and aid to the contra rebels in Nicaragua 
(though Zschau has reversed himself to 
endorse contra aid). 

Staunch support of anti-Communists 
is a campaign centerpiece for Bruce 
Herschensohn, 53, an acerbic and deeply 
conservative commentator for the ABC 
television station in Los Angeles. Her- 
schensohn’s foreign policy acumen is often 
praised, lately by former President Nixon, 
who starred at a fund raiser for him in 
Newport Beach. Herschensohn commands 
the allegiance of many hawkish Republi- 
cans, but G.O.P. pros fear that he 
is the sort of somewhat scary hard-liner 
whom the incumbent Cranston has 
trounced in three straight Senate elections. 

The sleeper in the Republican prima- 
ry is Mike Antonovich, 46, a Los Angeles 
County supervisor who has toiled long 
and loyally in the campaigns of Ronald 
Reagan and California’s popular Repub- 
lican Governor George Deukmejian. An- 
tonovich has some novel ideas (illegal 
Mexican immigrants should be stopped at 
the border by armed U‘S. soldiers; gay 
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| sor, is consistently the most original and | 








| closely with the Democrats or the Repub- 





men should combat the AIDS epidemic by | 
going straight). He also has a habit of an- | 
swering specific questions with tiresome 
civics lessons that begin, “Under our Con- 
stitution, there are three branches of 
Government...” 

Among the eight stragglers is Arthur 
Laffer, 45, the supply-side economist 
whose “Laffer Curve,” first sketched on a 
cocktail napkin, helped convince Presi- 
dent Reagan that lower taxes would pro- 
duce more Government revenue through 
economic growth. Laffer, a big-ticket lec- 
turer and Pepperdine University profes- 


provocative in his policy proposals (place 
a large bounty on terrorists; allow free en- 
try of Mexicans as European-style “guest 
workers”). He admits to inexperience as a 
campaigner but maintains ebullient good 
humor. 

The most unlikely Republican candi- 
date is Cleaver, 50, the former Black Pan- 
ther leader whose campaign office is dec- 
orated with his convict photo and old 
Panther posters. His hair is graying, and 
he now wears fraying business suits in 
place of the outrageous codpiece he sport- 
ed in the ‘70s. But Cleaver proved that he 
remains a powerful orator, telling dele- 
gates to the California Republican Con- 
vention that he is “a man with the cour- 
age to change, to grow” and one who now 
is determined to defeat the Democrats, 
“who have made black people dependent 
on the federal budget.” He drew the most 
enthusiastic ovation of any Senate candi- 
date there. 


s Cleaver’s reception indicates, the 
California G.O.P. is a much more 
open party than in years past. It is also 
catching up with the Democrats in loyal- 
ty. Last fall Pollster Field asked Califor- 
nia voters whether they identified more 


licans. For the first time since Field began 
asking this question in 1958, the respon- 
dents split almost evenly, 46% for the 
Democrats and 45% for the G.O.P. 

Many hard-core California G.O.P. 
voters, conservative in both economic pol- 
icy and social policy, are lining up with 
Herschensohn or Antonovich. Newer 
converts, whom pollsters identify as eco- | 
nomically conservative and socially mod- 
erate, tend to support Zschau or Fiedler, 
both of whom favor the Equal Rights 
Amendment and oppose further govern- 
ment restrictions on abortion. 

A fat slice of the electorate, however, 
has still not managed to sort out the can- 
didates in the Republican primary herd, 
as Zschau was reminded at the Los Ange- 
les airport. The ticket agent, a cheerful 
woman, pronounced Zschau's name cor- 
rectly, and the candidate’s face bright- 
ened as he thought, That last $500,000 ad 
blitz is really paying off. Then, as he wait- 
ed for the ticket agent to wish him luck, 
she exclaimed, “Boy, what a lucky guess 
that was! Zschau smiled sheepishly, 
shrugged and was off to San Diego to 
raise money for another pronunciation 
lesson. — By Dan Goodgame 








Michigan’s Crazier Contest 








The G.O.P.’s big guns, eyes on 1988, are already delegate hunting 


hen Vice President 

George Bush arrived 
at the fashionable Amway 
Grand Plaza Hotel last 
week, a full police escort 
flanked his I5-car motor- 
cade, and the cream of 
Grand Rapids society 
turned out, checkbooks at 
the ready. New York Con- 
gressman Jack Kemp made 
a less elaborate entrance: he 
arrived at the Midway Mo- 
tor Lodge on the outskirts of 
town late one night and was 
met the next morning by grass-roots Re- 
publican activists with toddlers in tow. 
Although the next Republican presiden- 
tial nominee will not be chosen for more 
than two years, Bush and Kemp find 
themselves already engaged in a lengthy 
scramble for delegates in Michigan. 

Michigan's convoluted convention 
contraption moves into high gear on May 
27, the deadline for filing petitions to run 
in the 5,904 precinct elections to be held 
in early August. Those selected will meet 
at district conventions in January 1988 to 
elect delegates to a state convention, and 
they in turn will choose the delegates who 
will go on to the national convention. 
Michigan’s will be the first Republican 
delegates chosen, and that may help the 
state steal some of the thunder from the 
Iowa caucuses and New Hampshire pri- 
mary. But as former Governor George 
Romney, 78, notes, “It’s completely out 
of hand.” 

Part of the reason it has got out of 
hand is that Bush and Kemp are both 
making the Michigan precinct races a test 
of their early strength. Bush has been in 
Michigan seven times in the past year; 
Kemp has visited nine times since the be- 


Al 


DYSTNYA OFA 


Kemp: showing off his punchy populism 





Bush: staying ahead 








ginning of 1985 and returns 
again this Saturday. Bush’s 
political-action committee 
has raised some $400,000 in 
the state, $150,000 of which 
will be spent there; the 
Michigan Opportunity Soci- 
ety, which supports Kemp, 
will have raised and spent 
about $150,000 by May 27. 
Although Robert Dole and 
Howard Baker have pretty 
much shunned the fray, 
Television Evangelist Pat 
Robertson's Freedom Coun- 
cil, his educational charity, is busy re- 
cruiting potential precinct candidates. 
The Bush-Kemp duel in Michigan, as 
elsewhere, exemplifies the clash of cul- 
tures within the Republican Party. The 
Vice President's team consists primarily 
of mainstream moderates, country-club 
conservatives and most of the state party 
elite. Bush, who beat Ronald Reagan in 


wEYTD ONGaNAT 


| Michigan’s 1980 primary, never misses a 


chance to stress his ties to the popular 
President: “I was on the phone with the 
Situation Room this morning,” he told 
supporters at several stops as he discussed 
the Soviet nuclear accident. Instead of 
propounding a personal vision for the fu- 
ture (dangerous for a Vice President at 
this stage of the campaign), Bush stresses 
the need to continue Reagan’s policies. 

Kemp is far scrappier and more vis- 
ceral in his appeal. His punchy, populist 
style is particularly effective with Main 
Street and back-street types, both the 
blue-collar conservatives and the “new- 
collar” workers in service and clerical 
jobs. They have little allegiance to Big 
Business and the country-club set, like 
Kemp’s enthusiasm for what he calls the 
“opportunity society,” and identify with 
his antiestablishment attitudes and New 
Right values, such as opposing abortion. 
One of the original apostles of supply-side 
tax cuts, Kemp stresses economic growth 
over budget balancing and touts his vision 
of a flat tax, “where you could fit your re- 
turn on a postcard.” Unfortunately for 
Kemp, he and Robertson are wooing the 
same voters. 

For Bush, a strong showing in Michi- 
gan could help overcome his recent, viru- 
lent case of front runner’s disease, charac- 
terized by frequent gaffes magnified by 
Washington insiders. For Kemp, who de- 
spite his personal and philosophical in- 
tensity has so far failed to attract a broad 
spectrum of Republicans, Michigan offers 
a chance to prove that he warrants the 
publicity he has been getting as Bush's 
main rival. But the murky Michigan sys- 
tem, which will no doubt produce claims 
and counterclaims and new ripples in the 
expectation game, may only complicate 
both of their tasks. —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett/Washington 
and William J. Mitchell/Detroit 
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TECHNOLOGY: TODAY'S BUITIPS, 
BANGS AND BURGLARS. 


At General Motors we're putting technology to 
the test. pushing it as far into the future 

as it can go. designing transportation to take you 
into the 21st century. But first we have to help 
you over the obstacles you run into now. Like 
bumpy roads and potholes, shopping carts and 
car thieves. Just a few of the simple realities 

of everyday driving. So we've come up with 
ways to use tomorrow's technology to meet 
some of your needs today. We're using advanced 
computer systems, revolutionary materials, 
sophisticated testing and state-of-the-art 
electronics to make your new GM cars even safer, 
more durable and more reliable. At GM we're 
ona course for the future, but we're still dedicated 
to getting you down today’s roads 


{ 


THE GM ODYSSEY: 
SCIENCE NOT FICTION ‘Gi 
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1, ELECTROMAGNETIC COMPATIBILITY TESTING. By simulating 
electromagnetic interference from broadcast signals, power 
transmission lines and lightning, these tests improve the reliability 
of vehicle electronic systems. 

VEHICLE ANTI-THEFT SYSTEM. A coded resistor in the Corvette 
ignition key is the heart of a system that slows down a would-be 
car thief 20 to 30 minutes—time a thief doesn't have 
LEAN MACHINE. A 125-m.p.g. concept vehicle with an 
aerodynamic aluminum body and an innovative three-wheel 
suspension that allows the driver to lean it into turns. 
PLASTIC BODY PANELS. The lightweight. non-rusting skin on 
some cars “gives” slightly on impact. helping to protect cars from 
dents, dings, stones and other realities of everyday driving 
COMPUTER-SIMULATED CRASH TESTING. Computer modeling 
in the earliest stages of passenger-compartment design helps 
gather information on crashworthiness, so safety is built in, not 
just added on. 

. LITEFLEX” SPRINGS. Fiberglass springs produced by General 
Motors are stronger, lighter. rustproof and up to five times more 
durable than steel 























DOES YOUR 
CONSOLE COPIER 
HAVE THE GUTS TO MAKE 
THESE DECISIONS? 


eoccecssessesese® | 


| Pick the paper size your- It even has the sense to turn 
self and the Sharp SF-9500 itself off when it runs out of 
decides what size the copy toner. Does yours? 


should be. Does your copier 
have what it takes to do that? 
Can it select paper from 4 separate trays? 
Can it tell a bad original from a good one? 
A lot of big copiers are all . 
brawn and no brains. Not Does it automatically 








the new Sharp SF-9500 adjust for exposure? Copy 

console copier. 50 pages a minute? Carry 
Give it an original and it 2550 sheets all at once? The 

chooses the best paper Sharp SF-9500 does. 


size. Is your copier smart "tin bane ne cha adoiad 
enough to do that? said n it give you a choice of 4 colors! 





One last question. Do you 
know how much you could 
save your company b 
choosing the Sharp SF-9500? 
Call 1-800-BE-SHARP or 
your local Sharp dealer for a 
price our competitors don’t 
have the guts to copy. 

Copiers, Audio, A/V Equipment, Banking Systems 
Broadcast Cameras, Calculators, Cash Registers, 
Computers, Electronic Components, Electronic 


Typewriters, Facsimile, Medical Products, Microwave 
Ovens, Televisions, Vacuum Cleaners. Video Recorders 


© 1985 Sharp Electronics Corp 























An elated Washington on the day of his victory 


Smoke in the 
Stacks 


The staff at Los Angeles’ 60- 
year-old landmark Central Li- 
brary had long suspected that 
the four towers containing 
most of the library’s books 
were potential chimney flues 
The towers turned out to be 
just that as a conflagration en- 
gulfed the largest library in the 
West last week. More than 250 
firemen fought the blaze for 
more than six hours. 

Though the fire destroyed 
about 20% of the 2.6 million 
volumes, the rare-book and 
historical-photograph collec- 
tions appeared unscathed. Li- 
brarians and volunteers quick- 
ly began packing water-logged 
volumes to be sent out for 
freeze-drying. 


Loose Lips 
Sink an Aide 


Getting fired for shooting off 
his mouth is nothing new to 
Michael Pillsbury, who until 
last week was the Defense 
Department's assistant under 
secretary for policy planning 
Although he had been sacked 
from two other jobs, Pills- 
bury’s latest pink slip, issued 
for allegedly telling reporters 
that the Administration had 
begun supplying rebels in Af- 
ghanistan and Angola with 
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American Notes 


U.S.-made Stinger missiles, 
disturbed civil libertarians 
The firing was based partly 
on Pillsbury’s answers to 
questions on a polygraph test. 
The case has also been re- 
ferred to the Justice Depart- 
ment, apparently as a stern 
message about the Reagan 
Administration’s resolve to 
plug leaks. Pillsbury’s defend- 
ers suggest that he spoke out 
to influence policy, not jeop- 
ardize national security. Says 
Morton Halperin, legislative 
director of the American Civ- 
il Liberties Union’s Washing- 
ton office: “Leaking for policy 
reasons is an established 
Washington custom.” 


One-Upping 
The Machine 


“It killed itself.” Mayor Har- 


| old Washington said jubilant- 


ly last week of Chicago’s once 
powerful political machine af- 
ter his two candidates tri- 
umphed in special elections 
for the 50-member city coun- 
cil. The victories at last 
erased the so-called major- 
ity bloc of 29 aldermen led 


| by an implacable Washington 


foe, Cook County Democratic 
Chairman Edward R. Vrdo- 
lyak. The majority had sty- 
mied the mayor during his 
three years in office, blocking 
appointments and frustrating 
his efforts to reduce a $78 
million budget deficit. Seven 
special aldermanic elections 


L.A.’s Central Library ablaze 











this year, including last 
week's, have lefl the council 
divided into Washington and 
Vrdolyak blocs of 25 apiece, 
with the mayor now able to 
cast the deciding vote in the 
event of a draw—a prospect 
Washington relishes 


POLITICS 


Let’s Havea 
Party 


The lobby of Atlanta’s Peach- 
tree Plaza Hotel featured a cu- 
rious display last week: a large 
butter sculpture of a donkey 
The perishable sculpture, as 
well as complimentary airline 
tickets and an elaborate recep- 
tion at the Atlanta Historical 
Society, was intended to show 
the visiting Democratic Na- 
tional Policy Commission 
what an excellent host Atlanta 
could be for the Democratic 
National Convention in 1988 
Although the Democratic and 
Republican political conven- 
tions are still more than two 
years away, selection commit- 
tees are already touring the na- 
tion to check out arenas and 
exhibition halls at potential 
sites. Bidding is highly compet- 
itive: the Democrats have sent 
a 25-page package of specifica- 
tions to 20 cities with require- 
ments that include 500 nights’ 
worth of complimentary rooms 
at the headquarters hotel, as 
many as 150 cars and drivers 
during the convention, and 
“upholstered, theater-type 
seats” at the site. Atlanta esti- 





The sultry Svetlana 


mates a convention would cost 
nearly $10 million. But the re- 
turns would include worldwide 
attention and more than $37 
million pumped into the local 
economy 


ESPIONAGI 


Case of the 
Lovelorn Spy 


The course of true love never 
did run smooth, but the af- 
fairs of confessed Soviet 
Agent Svetlana Ogorodnikova 
have proved particularly 
bumpy. Over the past two 
weeks, Ogorodnikova has dis- 
rupted the Los Angeles espio- 
nage trial of her former par- 
amour, ex-FBI Agent Richard 
Miller, with sobbing asser- 
tions of his and her inno- 
cence. “Richard is not a trai- 
tor of his country,” she told 
the judge in chambers, and “I 
am not Russian spy.” Instead, 
she portrayed herself as a 
boozy, lovelorn émigré who 
rebounded to Miller after she 
was jilted by his colleague, 
former FBI Counterintelli- 
gence Agent John Hunt 
Hunt has denied having any 
romantic involvement with 
Ogorodnikova. 

The Soviet woman’s tale of 


woe directly contradicts a 
confession she made last 
June implicating Miller in 


a plot to pass FBI documents to 
the Soviets in exchange for 
promises of $65,000. Ogorodni- 
kova, 36, is serving an 18-year 
sentence for espionage 
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The first warning came in 
Sweden. At 9 a.m. on 
Mond. April 28, techni- 
cians at the Forsmark Nu 
clear Power Plant, 60 
miles north of Stockholm 
noticed disturbing signals blipping across 
their computer screens. Those signals re- 
vealed abnormally high levels of radia 
tion, a sure sign of serious trouble. At first 
suspecting difficulties in their own reac 
tors, the engineers searched frantically for 
a leak. When they found nothing, they 
lined up some 600 workers at the plant 
and tested them with a Geiger counter 
This time the signals were even more 
alarming: the workers’ clothing gave off 
radiation far above contamination levels 
Outside, monitors took Geiger counter 
readings of the soil and greenery sur- 
rounding the plant. The result showed 
four to five times the normal amount of 
radioactive emissions. Something was 
wrong—terribly wrong 

Farther to the north and east, rain 
and gentle spring snow were falling over 
parts of Finland and Sweden. From there, 
as well as from points south and west, 
from Norway and Denmark, came the 
same disquieting signals. Somewhere, 
some mysterious source was spewing dan- 
gerous radiation into the atmosphere, into 
the air that people and plants were 
breathing. By now thoroughly frightened, 
the Swedes quickly confirmed that the 
source was not in their country. They im- 
mediately turned their suspicions south- 
ward, to their powerful neighbor, the 
Soviet Union 

A glance at prevailing wind patterns 
confirmed their fear. For several days cur- 
rents of air had been whipping up from the 
Black Sea, across the Ukraine, over the 
Baltic and into Scandinavia. But when the 
Swedes and their neighbors demanded an 
explanation from Moscow, they were met 
by denials and stony silence. For six hours, 
as Officials throughout Scandinavia insist- 
ed that something was dangerously amiss, 
the Soviets steadfastly maintained that 
nothing untoward had happened 
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Deadly 
eltdown 


Finally, at 9 p.m. on Monday, an ex- 
pressionless newscaster on Moscow tele- 
vision read a four-sentence statement 
from the Council of Ministers that seemed 
to raise at least as many questions as it an- 
swered. The terse, almost grudging an- 
nouncement said in full: “An accident has 
taken place at the Chernobyl power sta 
tion, and one of the reactors was dam- 
aged. Measures are being taken to elimi- 
nate the consequences of the accident 
Those affected by it are being given assis- 
tance. A government commission has 
been set up.” The announcer then picked 
up another piece of paper and went on to 
discuss a story on a Soviet peace fund 

Thus began by far the gravest crisis in 
the troubled 32-year history of commer- 
cial atomic power. A catastrophe had oc- 
curred over the weekend at the Chernobyl 
plant, 80 miles north of Kiev, where a 
reactor meltdown and explosion caused 
untold death and suffering and raised 
the prospect of long-term health and envi- 
ronmental damage on a far greater scale 
than anything yet unleashed by peaceful 
nuclear use 

The fallout caused an international up- 
roar against the Soviet Union for its lax 
safety measures and its concealment of the 
fact that the dangerous radiation was float- 
ing toward neighboring countries. More- 
over, the accident seemed certain to put the 
worldwide use of nuclear power under still 
sharper attacks. In West Germany, the 
antinuclear Greens quickly staged protest 
rallies under banners bearing the slogan 
CHERNOBYL IS EVERYWHERE 

Throughout the week, an anxious, 
puzzled and increasingly frustrated world 
struggled to understand the extent of the 
disaster. The task was made impossibly 
difficult by the Soviets’ stubborn refusal to 
provide anything more than a few sketchy 
details. Moscow's obstinance subjected 
people everywhere to fragmentary and of- 
ten conflicting accounts that tended to 
shift abruptly as new facts became 
known. Not until the weekend did a Sovi- 
et official come forth with the beginnings 
of a straightforward account. Boris Ylet- 
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sin, a candidate-member of the Politburo, 
said reservoirs near the plant were con- 
taminated and the area remained too ra- 
dioactive for residents to return. In re- 
marks to the West German television 
network ARD, Yletsin said of the accident, 
“The cause lies apparently in the subjec- 
tive realm, in human error. We are under- 
taking measures to make sure that this 
doesn’t happen again.” 

For the Soviet Union, the conse- 
quences of Chernobyl! could be devastat- 
ing. Anywhere from two to 2,000 people 
near the plant were reported to have been 
killed by causes ranging from the initial 
blast to lethal radiation, and tens of thou- 
sands may have been evacuated from the 
endangered region. Meanwhile, radioac- 
| tive gases and particles have spread over a 
vast section of the Soviet breadbasket in 
the Ukraine, and water supplies for the 
| more than 6 million inhabitants of the 





Control rods 








Kiev area are threatened with contami- 
nation. Milk from local cows will proba- 
bly be tainted for months to come. 


hile Soviet pronouncements 

sought to minimize the extent 

of the damage, information 

gathered from satellite photos 

suggested a hellish scene at the accident 

site. All evidence pointed to a nuclear re- 

actor fire burning out of control in the 

gentle, rolling Ukrainian countryside and 

steadily releasing radiation into the air. 

That makes the catastrophe unimagin- 

ably worse than the 1979 partial melt- 

down at Three Mile Island, where a con- 

tainment building kept most radioactive 

material from escaping out of the plant. 

The Chernobyl unit, by contrast, lacked 
such a protective structure. 

Fueled by the white-hot graphite core 


of one of Chernobyl’s four reactors, the | 





WORKS 
The fission of uranium in the reactor core creates large amounts of heat. The heat is used to boil water, 
producing steam that is used to power a turbine generator. 


runaway blaze burned at temperatures of 
up to 5000°, or twice that of molten steel. 
The crippled reactor itself was unap- 
proachable—too hot from the fire ravaging 
it, too dangerous radioactively. “No one 





knows how to stop it,” said one U.S. expert. | 


“Tt could take weeks to burn itself out.” 

On Tuesday, Annis Kofman, a Dutch 
amateur radio enthusiast, reported pick- 
ing up a broadcast in which a distraught 
ham operator near Chernobyl announced 
that two units were ablaze and spoke of 
“many hundreds dead and wounded.” In 
Kofman’s account, the man cried, “We 
heard heavy explosions! You can’t imag- 
ine what's happening here with all the 
deaths and fire. I'm here 20 miles from it, 
and in fact I don’t know what to do. I 
don’t know if our leaders know what to do 
because this is a real disaster. Please tell 
the world to help us.” In the absence of 
any Soviet description of events at the 


The Chernoby! 
Nuclear Reactor 
Complex 


eid 
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Radioactive material dissipates 
as it travels away from 
the source. This chart 


assumes that the 


entire body has been 


exposed toa 
sudden dose of 
radiation. 


1,000-5,000 

rems: diarrhea 
fever, blood- 
chemical 
imbalance in 

1 to 14 days. 
Virtually 100% 
chance of ; 
death 
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600-1,000 rems: heavily 
depressed white blood cell 
count, blotched skin and 
acute bowel syndrome in 4 
to 6 weeks. 80%-100% 
chance of death 














0-100 rems: nausea 
vomiting. Not fatal 


100-200 rems: modestly 
depressed white-cell count 
Not immediately fatal, long 
term risk of cancer 

200-600 rems: heavily 

depressed white blood cell 

count, blotched skin in 4 

to 6 weeks. 50% chance 







of death 
Radiation 
Goses are measured in rems 
A patent recewes about one-fiftieth of a rem during 
6 typical X ray. Distances from ground zero are not represented here 
Source: Dr. Roland Finston 
Thyroid, Lung, Bone Marrow: scene, this dramatic but unconfirmed ac- 
Breast, Liver, most sensitive to count was seized on by the media and 
Kidney: cancer. radiation. At risk widely carried 


is the body’s ability 
to fight infection. 


Soviet officials were reluctant to seek 
much outside assistance while still trying 
to pretend that not much had happened 
Tuesday morning at 8:10, a scientific liai- 
son officer from the Soviet embassy in 
Bonn appeared, unannounced and with- 
out an appointment, at the office of the 
Atomforum, a nongovernment agency 
that represents West Germany's nuclear 
power industry. He asked Atomforum’s 






Brain: cerebral 
syndrome, fatal 
after acute Reproductive 
radiation. organs 
Head: cataracts genetic 
& loss of hair abnormalities. 
after low 
exposure. 













Intestines: ; 
walls are Peter Haug if the Germans knew anyone 
destroyed who could advise his country on how to put 
by large out a graphite fire. A similar request went 
doses of out the same day to the Swedish nuclear 






radiation. 





authority. The U.S. Government stepped 
forward to offer assistance, but the Soviets 
politely rejected it, saying that they had 
the means to deal with the situation. Mos- 
cow did invite Dr. Robert Gale, a UCLA 
bone-marrow-transplant specialist, to 
provide medical aid to Chernobyl victims. 


s the reactor continued to burn, 

military helicopters reportedly 

flew over the site and dropped 

wet sand, lead and boron onto 
the burning reactor. Available evidence 
at week’s end suggested that the fire was 
dying out. 

The most frightening part of the nucle- 
ar accident was the radiation that spewed 
from the reactor and then was carried by 
winds on its silent, deadly path. In the first 
few hours of the Chernoby! disaster, lethal 
forms of iodine and cesium were released 
into the atmosphere. They were accompa- 
nied by other highly dangerous radioac- 
tive emissions. At first the radiation cloud 
drifted above some of the Soviet Union's 
best farmland, but then it moved north to- 
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Warsaw: Polish medical officials distributed an iodine solution to children for protection 








Europeans anxiously studied maps to see if the contaminated air was heading their wa) 
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ward Scandinavia. By week’s end an omi- 
nous pall of radiation had spread across 
Eastern Europe and toward the shores of 


S| the Mediterranean. How far it would trav- 


el and whom it would affect depended on 
the vagaries of meteorological patterns 
For many days, perhaps weeks, it would 
keep millions of people on edge, despite as- 
surances from officials worldwide that any 
danger was minimal 

At close range, though, the radiation- 
bearing plume could be deadly. The im- 
mediate danger was, of course, greatest 
for those nearest the disaster. Said Kerry 
Dance, president of GA Technologies, a 
San Diego reactor builder: “The people 
who are in trouble are those right at the 
site.” Henry Wagner, a professor of radia- 
tion health sciences at Johns Hopkins, 


| speculated that local residents risked ex- 


posure to extreme doses of radiation that 
could cause cerebral hemorrhaging, nau- 
sea, vomiting and death within hours 


hile the lack of detailed infor- 
mation makes estimates of the 
health impact extremely diffi- 
cult, Wagner offered further 


guidance. At distances of perhaps three to 


four miles, victims stood a fifty-fifty 
chance of surviving, though not without 
bone-marrow and gastrointestinal-tract 
damage. People living five to seven miles 
from the accident could experience nau- 
sea and other symptoms but would be un- 
likely to die. Smaller amounts of radiation 
within a range of 60 miles from the site 
would result in significantly increased 


deaths from leukemia and other forms of 


cancer during the next 30 years. People 
living 200 miles or more from the accident 
would run much smaller risks. The 
Swedes and many of those affected in 
Eastern Europe probably received the 
exposure equivalent of one to two chest 
X rays 

The damage to the earth around 
Chernobyl was probably equally severe 
Up to 60 sq. mi. of Soviet farmland is like- 
ly to remain severely contaminated for 
decades, unless steps are taken to remove 
the tainted topsoil. Reason: cesium 137 
and strontium 90, two radioactive parti- 
cles spewed by the blaze, decay very slow- 
ly. It could take decades for the ground to 
be free of them. Together with the 
shorter-lived iodine 131, the substances 
promise to pose short- and long-term 
problems for people, crops and animals 
Says James Warf, a chemistry professor at 
the University of Southern California: “I 
wouldn't be surprised if the immediate 
area has to be evacuated for generations.” 

Though air currents could bring some 
radioactivity to North America, U.S 
Government sources expressed little wor- | 
ry. “We don’t expect any significant 
health effects in the United States,” said | 
Sheldon Meyers, acting director of the | 
Environmental Protection Agency’s of- 
fice of radiation programs. Still, the U.S 
is taking no chances. The EPA increased 
ils measurement of airborne particulates 
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UNITED 
STATES 








| from twice a week to daily in order to spot 

| fallout quickly 

| From Bali, where they stopped last 
week on their way to the Tokyo economic 
summit, Reagan Administration officials 

| had conflicting reactions when news of 

| the Soviet disaster reached them. On the 
one hand, the White House fears that the 
mishap could further damage the U.S. nu- 
clear-power industry and even provide 
fresh ammunition to nuclear-disarma- 
ment advocates. On the other, the Rea- 
ganauts were eager to seize the opportuni- 
ty offered by the Soviets’ reluctance to 
disclose the accident and Moscow’s refus- 
al to give full details. Said Secretary of 
State George Shultz: “When an incident 
has cross-border implications, there’s an 
obligation under international law to in- 
form others and to do it promptly. We 
don’t think they've provided what they 
should have.” 


White House Spokesman Larry 


Speakes tried to deny that anything simi- 
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lar could happen in U.S. atomic plants 
Said he: “Ours are quite different from the 
Soviet system and have a number of re- 
dundant safety systems built in.’ Noted 
White House aide: “We don’t 
want the hysteria building around the So- 
viet accident transferring over to the 
American power industry.” 


y week’s end, when the traveling 
White House reached Tokyo, the 
Administration's anger at Moscow 
had grown. In his Saturday radio 
address, Reagan declared, “The Soviets 
owe the world an explanation. A full ac- 
counting of what happened at Chernobyl 
and what is happening now is the least the 
world community has a right to expect.” 

In Europe, leaders were furious with 
the Soviets for initially concealing the di- 
saster, and fearful of its health effects. Said 
Swedish Energy Minister Birgitta Dahl 
“We shall reiterate our demand that the 
whole Soviet civilian nuclear program be 
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subject to international control.” In West 
Germany, Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher urged Moscow to shut all 
nuclear-power plants similar to the one at 
Chernobyl. The West Germans asked that 
an international team be allowed to visit 
the site. Danish Prime Minister Poul 
Schliter called the situation “intolerable 
and extremely worrying.” In Poland, 
where officials said there could be a sharp 
increase in cancer rates in the next two to 
three decades as a result of the mishap, 
people were especially angry. Said one 
Warsaw resident: “We can understand an 
accident. It could happen to anyone. But 
that the Soviets said nothing and let our 
children suffer exposure to this cloud for 
days is unforgivable.” 

In the absence of detailed informa- 
tion, Europeans and their governments 
took frantic steps. Polish authorities 
banned the sale of milk from cows fed on 
fresh grass and said children from birth to 
age 16 would receive iodine solutions to 
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keep their bodies from absorb- 
ing the element in radioactive 
form. That created lines of up 
to 100 customers at Warsaw 
Grugstores, while special all- 
night pharmacies had block- 
long queues even at 4 a.m. 
Washington advised women of 
childbearing age and all chil- 
dren against traveling to Po- 
land because of potential health 
risks. Rumania, declaring a 
state of alert in all parts of the 
country, urged people to stay 
home and to avoid drinking 
rainwater. 





tion in the air?” “I am preg- 
nant. Are the radiation beams 
dangerous to the child I am 
bearing?” Public-health assur- 
ances that the radiation was too 
low to pose a hazard failed to 
stem the concern. “Mass hyste- 
ria in a situation like this is not 
uncommon,” said Are Holen, a 
catastrophe researcher in Oslo. 
“We experience a danger that 
we cannot see and cannot regis- 
ter with any of our other senses, 
and that leads people to be wor- 
ried and afraid.” 

The Soviets’ lack of candor 


The Austrian state of Ca- Moscow: maintaining a wall of silence, Gorbachev celebratesMayDay struck many observers as part 


rinthia asked that pregnant 

women and children under six remain in- 
doors. Outdoor fruit and vegetable stands 
were instructed to wash and cover their 
produce. Officials warned Swedes and 
Norwegians to be careful about the water 
they drank. The British embassy in Mos- 
cow organized an airlift of more than 
100 British students from the Soviet 
Union, and cautioned 30 who had been in 
Minsk when the nuclear cloud passed 


overhead to shower and wash their hair 
every two hours. 

Many people were just plain scared. 
In Oslo, callers were on the phone to the 
State Institute for Radiation Hygiene af- 
ter news reports told of an invisible radio- 
active cloud over the most densely popu- 
lated part of Norway. Sample queries: “IT 
am a mother of small children. What 
measures should I take against the radia- 


of an ingrained national trait. 
Says Marshall Goldman, associate direc- 
tor of Harvard’s Russian Research Cen- 
ter: “There is a traditional fear and con- 
cern within the Soviet Union about panic. 
After all, mass panic is what set off the 
revolutions in 1905 and 1917. The au- 
thorities have an inordinate fear of the 
masses running wild.” 
Because the Soviets kept details se- 
cret, Moscow and the Western press con- 











A Mysterious Wasteland 


ne day in 1960, Levy Tumerman, a Soviet scientist who 
Orne: emigrated to Israel, set off for home after visiting 
his brother. As he drove through a deserted region in the 
southern Ural Mountains, he passed a road sign warning 
motorists not to stop for the next 20 miles and to proceed as 
fast as possible. A little farther on he saw why. “To the right 
and to the left, as far as the eye could see,” he later wrote, 
“there was empty land. The land was dead: no villages, no 
towns, only chimneys of destroyed homes, no cultivated 
fields or pastures, no herds, no people—nothing.” 

What the horrified scientist had come upon seemed to be 
the result of an event that had occurred several years be- 
fore—perhaps the worst nuclear accident in history up to 
that time. Sometime in the winter of 1957-58, it became ap- 
parent that the area around the city of Kyshtym, believed to 
be a center of Soviet plutonium production, was contaminat- 
ed by large amounts of radiation. Though the causes of the 
disaster remain murky, the effects seem to have been devas- 
tating. As winds picked up and scattered the radiation de- 
bris, the poison spread across an area larger than New York 
City. By some accounts, hundreds were 
killed and thousands afflicted with radi- 
ation sickness. 

The secret calamity first began to 
come into the spotlight in 1976, with the 
appearance of an article by Zhores 
Medvedev, an exiled Soviet biologist 
now living in London. In it, he claimed 
that the Soviets had carelessly stored ra- 
dioactive wastes in shallow burial facili- 
ties. As the debris accumulated, he 
wrote, radioactive decay caused the 
material to overheat and, finally, to 
erupt like a volcano. The first response 
to this assertion was pronounced skepti- 
cism, even among Western experts. The 
CIA said there had been nothing but a 








minor accident, and the chairman of Britain’s Atomic Ener- 
gy Authority dismissed the theory as “a figment of the 
imagination.” 

Undeterred, Medvedev began burrowing through open 
Soviet scientific journals. There he found more than 100 ar- 
ticles discussing the effects of what was called “artificial” ra- 
dioactive contamination of lakes, fields and forests. Reading 
the papers closely, he found clue after clue revealing that the 
contamination had been neither artificial nor controlled. In 
1979, researchers at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory in 
Tennessee noticed that the names of about 30 small towns in 
the region had disappeared from Soviet maps, and that an 
elaborate system of canals had been built, presumably to by- 
pass miles of contaminated river valley. 

To this day, however, opinion remains divided as to the 
real cause of the disaster. Scientists at the Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory in New Mexico, for example, initially at- 
tributed the contamination to fallout from nuclear-weapons 
testing at Novaya Zemlya, more than 1,000 miles to the 
north. In 1982, they completed a full survey that confirmed 
the existence of the devastated area, but they still contested 
Medvedev's explanation. There was probably never any 
dramatic nuclear explosion, they argued, but merely a series 
of minor incidents resulting from the 
carelessness of Soviet authorities. 

Whatever the cause of the waste- 
land, a few years after the disaster, the 
government sent death squads of pris- 
oners to cover up the contaminated soil 
with sand. The workers were housed in 
special barracks, and many probably 
died from intense doses of radiation. 
Sometime after Tumerman’s visit, Sovi- 
et authorities seem to have completely 
given up on the region, evacuating all 
farmers, destroying their houses and 
fencing the area off with barbed wire. 
Finally, officials decided to use the dev- 
astated zone as a radiological training 
ground for army troops. 
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Everybody takes AT&I’s reliability for granted. And it’s fine with us. 
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And we think nothing says more about our 
? reliability than that. 
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a powerful 3-liter, V-6 engine. Plus 
dozens of other features that not only 
respond to the needs of the driver, 
but to those of the passengers as well. 


As a result, Taurus performs 
beautifully. 
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The trip computer is part 
of the optional electronic 
instrument cluster. It 
provides valuable travel 
information such as 
rate of fuel consump- 
tion and the distance 
you can travel until 
empty. 








The optional electronic instrument | 

panel is designed to be “user friendly” 

All instruments are easy to read and all controls | 
are placed where your hands can easily find them 
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At Ford, Quality is Job 1. A 1985 
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models designed and built in the U.S. 
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tradicted each other with pronounce- 
ments that left the world mystified about 
the actual developments at Chernobyl 
While one U.S. news agency reported 
2,000 dead and others emphasized the se- 
rious dangers the radiation created, the 
Soviets insisted that only two people had 
died. When some Western papers carried 
increasingly sensational but unconfirmed 
accounts of the reactor’s condition, TASS 
reported that the fire was under control 
At week’s end the official Soviet news 
agency buttressed earlier claims of the 
plant's safety by reporting that Politburo 
Members Nikolai Ryzhkov and Yegor Li- 
gachev had toured the damaged facility 


Stung by the Western reporting, the | 


Soviet media launched a week-long coun- 
terattack. Each limited disclosure about 
Chernobyl! was followed by a shrill TASS 





account of nuclear problems in the U.S 
and Europe. On Wednesday the Soviets 
went further. In a three-minute news brief 
carried on all three Moscow channels, an 
announcer lashed out at the foreign cover- 
age. Said he: “Some news agencies in the 
West are spreading rumors that thou- 
sands of people allegedly perished during 
the accident at the atomic power station 
It has already been reported that in reali- 
ty two people died and only 197 were hos- 
pitalized.” Viewers then saw a grainy 
black-and-white photo of what was de- 
scribed as Chernobyl’s stricken Unit 
No. 4. Commentator Alexander Galkin 
said the photo proved that the damage 
was less severe than Western reporters 
had claimed. In fact, the photo showed 
that part of the reactor’s roof had blown 
off and that there was substantial damage 
to the walls. 

One Soviet official made an unprece- 
dented appearance before a House com- 
mittee Thursday to give Moscow's view 
| of events. In a deft and tough-minded 

performance, Vitali Churkin, 34, second 
secretary of the Washington embassy, of- 
fered little new information but acknowl- 
| edged that the crisis was not yel over 
“Definitely there has been an accident 
which has not been liquidated yet and 














| Workers at the plant north of Kiev where the catastrophe occurred 
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theoretically poses a threat to people out- 
side the Soviet Union,” Churkin said 
“We are still trying to manage the situa- 
tion.” He added that the Soviets initially 
withheld news of the disaster because 
they wanted to know the extent of the 
damage before making an announce- 
ment. When pressed by sometimes testy 


| Congressmen about the meagerness of So- 
viet disclosures, Churkin replied blandly, 


“We have been very forthcoming.” 

Soviet citizens received vastly less in- 
formation about Chernobyl than was 
available to the outside world. In Kiev, 
foreigners were the first to learn of the se- 
riousness of the accident when authorities 
warned West German technicians on 
Tuesday that the Chernobyl! area was be- 
ing sealed off. Most of the Soviet Union 
spent last week in a festive mood for the 


4H¥> kidcOOM 


annual May Day pageant, which com- 
bines celebrations of international worker 
solidarity with the rites of spring. Amid 
the red flags and bunting that adorned 
Moscow's bridges and thoroughfares for 
the four-day holiday, headlines about the 
ruined reactor would have been unwel- 


| come indeed. Wearing a hat and light top- 
| coat, Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 


waved frequently at the hundreds of thou- 
sands of marchers who went past him in 
Red Square and showed no sign whatever 
of being preoccupied with other matters 


et the week’s gaiety could not con- 

ceal that the Soviets’ handling of 

the tragedy had created a severe 

diplomatic setback for Gorba- 
chev, who has been trying to give the 
West the impression of openness and pub- 
lic debate. Gorbachev missed an opportu- 
nity to turn a potential public relations di- 
saster into a triumph of Soviet good- 
neighborliness and statesmanship. Had 
he recognized the international dimen- 
sions of the radiation leak soon enough, 
had he thought through the consequences 
of trying to keep the catastrophe a secret 
and had he openly invited foreign scien- 
lists and technicians to help put out the 
fire, Gorbachev might have scored a bril- 


liant diplomatic success, But by acquiesc- 
ing to the Soviet instinct for glum silence, 
he showed anew that he remains very 
much a creature of the stolid system that 
brought him to power 

Although the Soviets kept virtually si- 
lent about the origins of last week’s acci- 
dent, Western experts in Moscow and 
elsewhere were gradually piecing together 
the probable sequence of events that led to 
disaster (see diagram). The trouble seems 
to have begun Saturday, April 26, when a 
mishap caused a loss of the water that 
continuously cools the uranium fuel rods 
in the reactor’s core. With the coolant 
gone, superheated steam could have trig- 


| gered a series of irreversible reactions | 








leading to a meltdown of the fuel and a 
blast that ripped through the roof of the 
building that housed Unit No. 4 
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As outside air rushed in, oxygen in the 
atmosphere would have fueled a raging 
fire in the graphite, which burns like coal 
when ignited, throwing a plume of vola- 


tile radioactive elements into the air 
USS. officials calculated that the particu- 
lates and gases surged nearly a mile high, 
where they were caught by prevailing 
winds and then blown over a wide swath 
to the northwest 

Though the accident was a type of 
core meltdown, the ultimate nuclear pow- 
er nightmare, U.S. experts also called it a 
burnup. Meltdowns technically occur in 
reactors containing pools of water. When 
the water boils away, the molten core 
sinks into the earth in the so-called China 
syndrome, a term used by scientists, and 
popularized by the 1979 movie of the 
same name, that mordantly suggests that 
the radioactive mass might plunge all the 
way through the earth. The Chernobyl 
plant had no such pool, by contrast, and 
engineers expect the reactor to be con- 
sumed by intense heat 

The four huge RBMK-1000 reactors at 
Chernobyl were mighty but in many ways 
outdated machines. “It’s a crude technol- 
ogy.” said a senior Administration offi- 
cial. “They haven't changed it in 30 
years.” Although capable of producing 
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1,000 MW of power (vs. 850 MW for a 
typical U.S. nuclear generator), the Cher- 
nobyl unit had some design features dat- 
ing back to the atomic pile that Enrico 
Fermi used in 1942 to create the world’s 
first chain reaction at the University of 
Chicago’s Stagg Field. Both systems em- 
ployed graphite to moderate the nuclear 
reaction. Most U.S. units regulate with 
water instead. About half of all Soviet re- 
| actors employ graphite rather than water 
| In addition to employing old technol- 
ogy, Soviet engineers and scientists have 
tended to show much less concern for 
safety than their Western counterparts. 
Says Physicist Robert Sachs, director of 
the Enrico Fermi Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and a strong nuclear pow- 
er proponent: “Those of us who know 
something about Soviet safety policy have 
wondered how they have gotten away 
without a big accident for as long as they 
have.” The lack of a containment struc- 
ture for the Chernobyl reactor, which 
might have limited the emission of radio- 
activity into the atmosphere after the ex- 
plosion, is only the most glaring example. 





ublicly, however, Moscow de- 
scribes its nuclear generators as 
thoroughly up to date. In an arti- 
cle on Chernobyl in the February 
1986 issue of Sovier Life, an English-lan- 
guage publication, Ukrainian Power Min- 
ister Vitali Sklyarov boasted that “the 
odds of a meltdown are one in 10,000 
years.” In any case, he added, “the envi- 
ronment is also securely protected.” 

Yet a recent article in another Soviet 
publication revealed local worries about 
safety at Chernobyl. A story printed a 
| month or so ago in Literaturna Ukraina, a 
| Kiev publication, attacked shoddy build- 

ing practices and workmanship at the 
power station. Writer Lyubov Kova- 
levska, who lives near the facility, noted 
“deficiencies” in the quality of construc- 
tion and demanded that “each cubic me- 
ter of reinforced concrete must guarantee 
reliability and, thus, safety.” The article’s 
headline: “It Is Not a Private Matter.” 
The quality and safety of Soviet-built 
nuclear reactors is a subject that will soon 
be close to home for some Americans 
The Soviets are helping Cuba install a 
pair of reactors near the town of Cienfue- 
gos, some 250 miles south of Miami. U.S 
experts say that the twin units will use wa- 
ter rather than graphite to moderate the 
fuel reactions and will apparently be 
| housed in containment buildings. Though 
| full details are unknown, some U.S. physi- 
cists familiar with the Western-style reac- 
tors say they are probably no more dan- 
gerous than several now used in Florida 

Following the Chernobyl accident, 
the Soviet Union reportedly closed all re- 
actors that were built with the same de- 
sign, a total of some 20 units that produce 
an estimated 5% of the country’s electric- 
ity supply. Nonetheless, the Soviets seem 
certain to press ahead with their ambi- 
tious program of nuclear construction. 




















Perhaps the Worst, Not the First 


he estimated 375 commercial nuclear power plants in operation around the 

world have now built up more than 3,800 years of experience. But since the 
first one went on-line at Obninsk in the Soviet Union in 1954, there has always 
been the fear of an accident. The vast majority of malfunctions pose no serious 
health threat, yet some problems have required emergency measures. A world- 
wide count of accidents and casualties at nuclear facilities cannot be made with 
precision because the Soviet Union, a major user of nuclear power, does not di- 
vulge information about such problems until they become impossible to disregard 
or deny. Some of the most serious reported nuclear mishaps: 

Dec. 12, 1952. Accidental removal of four control rods at an experimental 
nuclear power reactor at Chalk River, Canada, near Ottawa, led to a partial 
meltdown of the reactor’s uranium fuel core. A million gallons of radioactive wa- 
ter accumulated inside, but there were no accident-related injuries. Although 
negligible in comparison with last week’s Soviet accident, it was the first known 
major malfunction of a nuclear power plant. 
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Three Mile Island: seven years after the nightmare, the hazards are still being debated 


Oct. 7,1957. Like the Chernoby| facility, the Windscale Pile No. | plutonium- 
production plant north of Liverpool, England, used graphite toslow down neutrons 
emitted during nuclear fission. When workers discovered a fire in the reactor, they 
sprayed it with carbon dioxide but failed to quench the blaze. By the time the fire 
was put out with water, radioactive material had contaminated 200 sq. mi. of coun- 
tryside. Officials banned the sale of milk from cows grazing in the area for more 
than a month. The government estimated that at least 33 cancer deaths could be 
traced to the effects of the accident. 

Jan. 3, 1961. A worker's error in removing control rods from the core of the 
SL-1 military experimental reactor near Idaho Falls caused a fatal steam explosion. 
Three servicemen were killed, one of them by impalement on a control rod. The 
deaths were the first fatalities in the history of U.S. nuclear reactor operations. 

March 22, 1975. A worker using a lighted candle to check for air leaks at 
Browns Ferry reactor near Decatur, Ala., touched off a fire that damaged 
electrical cables connected to safety systems and allowed the reactor’s cooling 
water to drop to dangerous levels. No radioactive material escaped into the 
atmosphere. 

March 28, 1979. In the biggest U.S. mishap, one of two reactors at Three 
Mile Island, near Harrisburg, Pa., lost its coolant because of equipment malfunc- 
tions and human error. The loss of coolant caused the radioactive fuel to overheat 
and led to a partial meltdown. Some radioactive material escaped, but a poten- 
tially major disaster was averted. Although no one is known to have died as a re- 
sult of the accident, the hazard posed to local residents is still being debated. 

March 8, 1981. Radioactive waste water leaked for several hours from a tank 
at a problem-ridden nuclear power station in Tsuruga, Japan. The Workers dis- 
patched to mop it up were exposed to radiation. The problem was not disclosed 
publicly until six weeks after the accident, when radioactivity was detected in a 
nearby bay. 

Jan. 4, 1986. One worker at the Kerr-McGee Corp. uranium-processing 
plant in Gore, Okla., died from exposure to a caustic chemical that formed when 
an improperly heated, overfilled container of nuclear material burst. Some radia- 
tion flowed out of the plant, sending more than 100 people to local hospitals. 
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Gorbachev has made atomic 
energy, which provides 11% 
of the country’s power, a cor- 
nerstone of his drive to double 
the size of the Soviet economy 
by the year 2000. Thirty-four 
new nuclear plants are under 
construction. The plants are 
needed all the more because 
Soviet oil reserves are dwin- 
| dling. Still, the disaster will in- 
evitably delay new construc- 
| tion, particularly of graphite- 
core units. “This comes at 
a bad time for them psycho- 
logically,” said a Western 
specialist in Moscow, “since 
there’s been so much talk 
about speeding up productive 
processes.” 

Outside the Soviet Union, 
the Chernoby! meltdown is likely to cast a 
long global shadow. “Chernoby] will re- 
animate the entire nuclear debate in 
Western Europe,” said Thomas Roser of 
Bonn’s Atomforum. “All the people who 
object to nuclear power will have this 
week’s disaster as a symbol.” 





uclear foes are clearly spoiling for 

a fight. That is nowhere more true 

than in West Germany, where 

confrontations between protesters 
and police have long been common. Says 
Dieter Kersting, a leading opponent of 
plans to build a fuel-reprocessing facility 
in a forest clearing near the Bavarian 
town of Wackersdorf: “The Chernobyl 
catastrophe clearly strengthens our posi- 
tion.” Noting that officials have consis- 
tently called the chances of a meltdown 
virtually nil, Kersting added, “Who can 
believe those assertions now?” 

The mishap comes at an awkward 
time for Britain, where planners are eager 
to build a new generation of nuclear 
plants. While Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher declared last week, “The record 
of our own nuclear-power industry is ab- 


long delays in approval of the utilities. 
Once the disaster became known, envi- 
ronmental groups quickly called for 
demonstrations. 
| In the Netherlands the Cabinet post- 
| poned debate on two new 
atomic plants and announced 
a special safety investigation. 
The decision followed news- 
paper editorials demanding 
such a move. The conserva- 
| tive Amsterdam De Telegraaf 
urged caution, calling for 
a promise “that not even a 
single shovel will be put into 
the ground for the construc- 
tion of new nuclear energy 
plants” until the Soviet acci- 
dent is fully analyzed and 
understood. 
Defenders of nuclear pow- 
er scrambled last week to dis- 
tance themselves from Cher- 





nobyl. “The design of the 
Russian reactor is unique,” 


solutely superb,” Chernobyl could force | 


France: 


the biggest user of atomic energy 


West Germany: foes are spoiling for a fight, confrontations are common 
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Japan: the land of Hiroshima and Nagasaki feels it has no alternative 












British Environment Secretary 
Kenneth Baker told Parlia- 
ment. “There is no other sta- 
tion like it in the world. British 
engineers have evaluated this 
design and rejected it as unsta- 
ble.” James Moore, a vice 
president for power systems 
at Westinghouse, concurred: 
“The Soviets racked up an 
open car going 100 miles an 
hour. We drive 30 miles an 
hour in a tank, We have taken 
the conservative approach.” 

France, which gets a 
world-leading 65% of its ener- 
gy from the atom, seems to 
have weathered Chernobyl 
without incident. The French 
have virtually no antinuclear 
movement to contend with, 
and most view their atomic energy plants | 
as a source of pride rather than a problem. 
“French opinion overwhelmingly favors 
nuclear power,” says Bertrand Degalas- 
sus, a spokesman for France's atomic en- 
ergy commission. In Japan, which draws 
26% of its electric power from atomic reac- 
tors and has virtually no natural energy 
sources, the future of nuclear use seems se- 
cure. The government of Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone last week stressed the 
safety of Japanese generators. 

The Chernobyl! disaster is likely to 
have political and diplomatic repercus- 
sions that reach far beyond that small 
Ukrainian town. When the Soviet Union 
was faced with a major crisis last week, its 
leaders reacted in a historic defensive 
style. Rather than opening up to explain 
how the Chernobyl accident happened 
and how the rest of the world could pro- 
tect itself, Moscow built up a wall of si- 
lence that showed a contemptuous disre- 
gard for its neighbors. 

During the past year Mikhail Gorba- 
chev has attempted to build an image of a 
new style of Moscow ruler—responsible, 
candid and sophisticated. Yet today’s So- 
viet leadership looked very much like 
those of the past. Soviet credibility in 
Western Europe, which had been a target 
of much of the new diplomatic offensive, 
has been particularly damaged. Gorba- 
chev’s goal of taking up the mantle of the 
recognized champion of a nu- 
clear-free world has certainly 
; been set back. Last Tuesday, 
when a Soviet diplomat was 
$ trying to elicit West German 
help with the accident cleanup 
while providing as little infor- 
mation as possible, a West 
German scientist finally lost 
his temper and shouted at him, 
“This is not some little game 
we are playing. You are now 
responsible for endangering 
life on our planet.” The world 
will not soon forget that, nor 
how the Soviets reacted to 
Chernoby|. —8y John Greenwald. 
Reported by David Aikman/ 
Moscow and Michael Duffy and 
Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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While atomic-energy offi- 
cials around the world 
were trying to escape the 


* 
4a 
ch political fallout from the 


e. } 
Le A «Chernobyl accident, some 


of their American col- 
leagues were fearful that the tragedy 
could doom their industry for years, per- 
haps even decades, to come. The USS, in- 
dustry has long been in deep trouble, and 
now it has to prepare for new attacks on 
several fronts. 

In Washington, a collection of 
consumer, environmental and scientific 
groups known as the Coalition 
of Environmental/Safe Energy 
Organizations called for a com- 
plete phaseout of nuclear power 
plants in the U.S. In Pennsylva- 
nia, protesters in Lancaster and 
Dauphin counties vowed to in- 
crease efforts to prevent the re- 
opening of the reactor at Three 
Mile Island that was not in- 
volved in the 1979 accident 
there. In New Hampshire and 
on New York’s Long Island, 
antinuclear forces stepped up 
their campaigns against licens- 
ing of the Seabrook and Shore- 
ham plants, arguing that what 
happened north of Kiev could 
just as easily happen there. 
“The accident at Chernobyl 
makes it clear,” said Ellyn 
Weiss, general counsel of the 
Cambridge, Mass.-—based 
Union of Concerned Scientists. 
“Nuclear power is inherently 
dangerous.” Maurice Barbash 
is a builder who heads a Long Island citi- 
zens’ group opposed to Shoreham. Last 
week he was more determined than ever 
to stop the project. Said he: “I don’t see 
how they could license Shoreham right 
now. To do so would be madness.” 

The Chernobyl accident, though, had 
little immediate effect on American views 
of nuclear power. For the past several years, 
network news polls have shown about 60% 
of the public opposed to building any new 
plants. Similar surveys taken after the Sovi- 
et disaster did not reveal any marked in- 
crease in the number of opponents. 

Nonetheless, Chernobyl cannot help 
having an impact on the beleaguered U.S. 
nuclear industry. Even before the accident 
at Three Mile Island melted down the credi- 
bility of pronuclear organizations, the in- 
dustry was in trouble. Caught between 
climbing construction costs, high interest 
rates and unexpectedly slow growth in the 
demand for electricity, American utilities 
stopped ordering new nuclear plants in 
1978. After the accident at Three Mile Is- 
land, some reactor salesmen tossed away 
their order books entirely. 
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Bracing for the Fallout 


The American power industry prepares to face heavy weather 
+ 





But even more problems awaited 
nuclear energy. In 1983 the Washington 
Public Power Supply System, or Whoops 
as it was facetiously labeled after postpon- 
ing or canceling construction of four of 
five proposed nuclear plants, sent finan- 
cial markets spinning by defaulting on 
$2.25 billion worth of bonds. In the 
months that followed, the industry suf- 
fered several more body blows as a combi- 
nation of cost overruns and safety ques- 
tions forced half a dozen utilities to 
change their plans on the construction of 
nuclear plants. 


Demonstrators march against a proposed California plant 
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ing Indian Point, Zion and Limerick, 
which are located near the major popula- 
tion centers of New York City, Chicago 
and Philadelphia respectively, could be 
quickly evacuated. 

Opponents of the atom, however, are 
stretching their point when they suggest 
that what happened at Chernobyl could 
just as easily happen in the U.S. There are 
few comparisons between the way nuclear 
power is managed in the U.S. and the way 
it is handled in the Soviet Union. The big- 
gest difference is technological. Only one 
of the 100 reactors currently licensed by 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission to 
operate commercially in the US. is 
graphite moderated like the one at Cher- 
nobyl, and it is cooled by gas rather than 
water, which makes it substantially safer. 
One of five reactors operated by the Gov- 
ernment for weapons produc- 
tion, the Hanford, Wash., plant, 
is also graphite moderated. 
Though water-cooled, it has 
safety features not present at 
Chernobyl, the Department of 
Energy insists. 

USS. facilities are safer than 
Soviet ones in other ways. Un- 
like Soviet nuclear reactors, all 
NRC-licensed American instal- 
lations are equipped with emer- 
gency core-cooling systems. 
These usually work by dumping 
tons of water into any reactor 
core that shows signs of over- 
heating. Nor are U.S. reactors 
as likely to release radiation 
into the atmosphere in the 
event that the fuel starts melt- 
ing. Only the newest of the So- 
viet Union's Western-style re- 
actors are equipped with the 
steel-reinforced concrete con- 
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Future generations could be left sitting in the dark. 


These blows left nuclear power mori- 
bund, like a patient who needs a respira- 
tor in order to survive. Now many fear 
that the accident at Chernobyl could 
prove to be the event that pulls the plug. 
“We're in trouble,’ conceded Carl 
Walske, the president of the Bethesda, 
Md.-based Atomic Industrial Forum, the 
lobbying group that speaks for the indus- 
try. “Before the accident, we could visual- 
ize the resumption of orders within about 
five years. We are still hoping that this 
will occur, but we expect that there will be 
some negative effect from a setback like 
this. If the calls I have received from peo- 
ple in the industry are a good indication, 
they are all very worried.” 

There were lessons for the U.S. nucle- 
ar industry to learn from the Chernobyl 
accident. An important one was that au- 
thorities must be able to evacuate people 
living near nuclear plants, quickly moving 
them out of the path of any radioactive re- 
leases. Soviet officials had to clear out four 
communities with very little warning. It is 
hard to imagine how people living around 
some American nuclear facilities, includ- 





tainment buildings that are de- 
signed to hold in radioactive 
gases and the other by-products of an ac- 
cident. All licensed U.S. reactors but one 
are encased in such structures. The excep- 
tion, the graphite-moderated plant in 
Platteville, Colo., features a built-in con- 
tainment system. 

An equally important difference 
between the American and the Soviet nu- 
clear programs is political. The U.S. in- 
dustry operates in an open society, sub- 
ject to laws that give the public consid- 
erable say over where nuclear plants are 
located and some input as to when 
and even if they will go into operation. 
The same cannot be said of the Soviet 
Union, where the government makes all 
such decisions without consulting the 
public. 

Nuclear power currently supplies 
16% of the electricity used in the U.S. In 
years to come, as oil and coal reserves run 
out, it will probably be called upon to pro- 
vide even more. Critics of nuclear power 
may take some satisfaction in halting its 
expansion, but their success today could 
leave future generations sitting in the 
dark. —By Peter Stoler 
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The Chevrolet Celebrity Wagon is the essence of practical transportation. With a sensible fuel- 
injected engine for reliable starts on cold, damp mornings. 
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A prudent front-drive design for sure traction in rain or snow. An aerodynamic shape that 
is functional and efficient* A thoughtfully designed interior with 75 cubic feet of cargo 





Let's get it together 





In its purest form, it’s a Eurosport with available multi-port V6 and automatic overdrive. And we 
emphasize its practical virtues because its performance speaks for itself. Celebrity. Don’t settle 
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for your typical family wagon. Move into more. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Show of Force 


Blacks stage a “stay-away” 





uddenly, buses, trucks and taxis were 

scarce in Johannesburg. The service 
at restaurants and on the supermarket 
lines in Pretoria was painfully slow. And 
the factories around Port Elizabeth were 
strangely silent. The reason: millions of 
black South African drivers, waiters, su- 
permarket cashiers, office clerks and in- 
dustrial workers had taken the day off, 
producing the largest antiapartheid pro- 
test in the country’s history. 

The nationwide “stay-away” was 
spearheaded by the Congress of South Af- 
rican Trade Unions, a giant federation of 
34 multiracial unions, which claims some 
500,000 members. The ostensible reason 
for the work stoppage was the union’s de- 
mand that May Day, the international la- 
bor day, be declared a national holiday. 
But the underlying purpose was to show 
the South African government that the 
nation’s 24 million blacks have the ability 
to bring the country to a virtual standstill. 

Last week’s action fell short of a total 
shutdown. According to the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce of South Afri- 
ca, between 70% and 100% of the black 
work force in major urban areas partici- 
pated in the one-day strike. As many as 
1 million students boycotted their classes. 
Unfortunately, the protest was marred by 
the deaths of at least seven blacks in wide- 
spread rioting at the end of the day. 

The demonstration of black power 
came just a week after the government re- 
scinded the hated pass laws, which had 
restricted black movement in the country 
for more than 70 years. That victory in- 
spired many activists to push even harder 
for the complete dismantling of the apart- 
heid system. In Washington, the Rev. 
Leon Sullivan, whose well-known guide- 
lines for U.S. corporate conduct in South 
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Africa have encouraged companies to re- 
main in the country and fight apartheid 
from within, has urged corporations to 
push even harder. Said Sullivan: “Our sig- 
natories have to do more to support the 
rights of blacks to work where they want, 
to integrate neighborhoods, to establish 
common amenities.” 

There is, however, growing debate 
within South Africa’s black community 
about how to achieve those aims. A crowd 
of about 70,000, mostly Zulus, gathered in 
a Durban stadium to launch the United 
Workers Union of South Africa. The Zulu 
leader, Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi, criti- 
cized the other unions for their calls for 
economic sanctions against the govern- 
ment. Said Buthelezi: “There are people 
who want to abuse workers by using them 
to destabilize the economy. Whoever rules 
in South Africa in another decade or two 
will need the wealth, which can only be 
created by a stable economy.” 

Nonetheless, the daylong protest 
marked a triumphant milestone in the 
history of the country’s organized black 
labor movement. Black unions have been 
legal in South Africa only since 1979. 
Marshaling the organizational skills 
needed to achieve a nationwide strike was 
their greatest challenge yet. Aware that 
failure would weaken the unions’ image 
as a potent force in the debate over the fu- 
ture role of blacks in the country, the lead- 
ers took pains to assure a strong turnout. 

They also demanded that employers 
pay workers for the time off, just as they 
would on an official holiday. At first, 
many employers refused and threatened to 
penalize absent workers. The conservative 
Chamber of Mines even appealed to the 
courts to ban the work stoppage. But when 
judges ruled that the unions had the legal 
right to call the strike, some employers 
agreed to pay their workers for the day. 
Even at the Chamber of Mines, officials al- 
lowed striking employees to count the day 
as a personal day off. —By Janice C. Simpson. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Durban 





Strikers wave traditional shields and clubs in support of the Zulu-led union 





The protest proved that activists have the ability to bring the country to a standstill. 
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Rough going: the President at work 





A Timely Appeal 


Struggling to stay on course 


o Haitians who endured the 28-year 

rule of the Duvalier dynasty, it was a 
vivid replay of an old nightmare. A sud- 
den police fusillade two weeks ago outside 
Port-au-Prince’s Fort Dimanche, once a 
prison and torture center of the feared 
Tonton Macoute, killed eight marchers 
protesting Duvalier-era atrocities and 
wounded 20. The violence sparked de- 
mands for the resignation of the National 
Council of Government that has ruled 
since President-for-Life Jean-Claude 
(“Baby Doc”) Duvalier fled in February. 
Last week the military-backed junta, 
which has been criticized for its plodding 
efforts at reform, took steps to mollify the 
volatile mood of its countrymen. 

In a nationwide radio and television 
address, delivered partly in folksy native 
Creole, Council President Lieut. General 
Henri Namphy acknowledged that there 
was widespread discontent. Said he: “If 
you think it is grave now, I tell you it could 
be a lot graver if people don’t return to 
work and lift the country out of the im- 
passe it is in.” Three days later Justice 
Minister Frangois Latortue announced 
that an unnamed Swiss bank had agreed 
to freeze a $367 million account belonging 
to the Duvaliers. The Haitian government 
hopes to recover the money, which is part 
of the fortune that Baby Doc is believed to 
have amassed during his presidency. 

The council is also acting to bring sev- 
eral Duvalier henchmen to justice. They 
include Suspected Murderer Frank Rou- 
main, a former mayor of Port-au-Prince, 
and Luc Desyr, who served as chief of the 
Duvaliers’ secret police. Desyr is believed 
to have tortured a former leader of the 
Haitian legislature in 1967. 

Namphy last week repeated his pledge 
to hold elections for a civilian government 
as soon as possible, but said the time was 
not yet right. One recently returned opposi- 
tion politician described the country as a 
“rudderless ship drifting from one crisis to 
the next.” Despite the council’s positive 
gestures last week, many Haitians still 








wonder whether their current leaders 
| should remain at the helm. a 
61 











Deliverance | 


| Rooting out Sikh extremists | 








NORDMANN—CONTAC 


orshipers in Amritsar’s Golden 

Temple, the holiest shrine in Sikh- 
dom, were interrupted by an unsettling 
| warning from loudspeakers on the 
| shrine’s periphery. Outside the temple 
complex, police commandos and para- 
military forces stood by to reclaim the 
| holy place from the Sikh extremists who 
had seized control three months before. 
Pilgrims were advised to leave. Soon af- 
terward, 300 commandos swept into the 
outer offices of the complex, arresting stu- 
dent leaders. Then, with another 700 
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AUSTRIA 


“Il Was a Good 
Soldier” 


A campaign ends in a toss-up 





1° the end, the fight for the Austrian 
presidency came down to a contest be- 
tween Austria and the world. Four 
months ago, Socialist Kurt Steyrer en- 
joyed a narrow lead over Conservative 
Kurt Waldheim, former Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. Then the 
World Jewish Congress revealed that 
Waldheim had concealed his service as a 
German army lieutenant in the Balkans 
between 1942 and 1945. Waldheim ad- 
mitted that he had not left the army in 
1941, as he had previously implied, but 
professed ignorance of any systematic ex- 
termination of Yugoslav partisans or the 
removal of Greek Jews to death camps. 
Last week, at the National Archives in 
Washington, an army journal was un- 
earthed in which Waldheim had actually 
noted down orders from the German 
High Command to eliminate partisans. 
Yet the more the international outrage 
mounted, the more Austrians defiantly 
rallied behind their native son. That pro- 
pelled him ahead in the polls. 

By week’s end, as the reflexive back- 
lash against pressure from abroad subsid- 
ed, Waldheim’s lead rapidly dwindled. In 
answer to pollsters, only 2% of Austrians 
said they held the former diplomat re- 
sponsible for war crimes and fully 85% 
came out against interference by the 
World Jewish Congress. Just two days be- 
fore the balloting on Sunday, however, 
Chancellor Fred Sinowatz urged voters to 
support Steyrer, suggesting that a Wald- 
heim presidency would be a “risk” to the 
country’s international reputation. 

Throughout the campaign Waldheim 
showed himself to be an aggressive candi- 
date. With a Madison Avenue flourish, he 
swept through the country accompanied 
by a dozen aides and five cars. At every 
stop an entertainer was on hand to keep 








| Racing with his past: the indefatigable former diplomat rallies his compatriots 


the waiting crowds amused, and young fe- 
male supporters in white jumpsuits hand- 
ed out stickers and autographed glossies 
of their man. On the hustings, the indefat- 
igable former diplomat acted as if he were 
defending not just himself but an entire 
generation of Austrians involved in the 
war. Addressing a cheering crowd of 
thousands at his final rally, Waldheim as- 
serted, “I have done my duty as a good 
soldier like all of you,” and asked whether 
his listeners would allow the generation of 
their grandfathers “to be slighted by an 
infamous campaign of pure slander.” 

By comparison, Steyrer was decidedly 
low-key. Though he held 1,200 rallies and 
personally addressed half a million of his 
7 million compatriots, the man with an ir- 
reproachable past and eight years of par- 
liamentary service was invariably 
eclipsed by Waldheim’s high profile 
When the Nazi allegations first came up, 
the former Health Minister all but van- 
ished from the picture. Later, his earnest 
concentration on such issues as old-age 
pensions, health and unemployment 
failed to ignite more than his own Social- 
ist supporters. In addition, the so-called 
Good Doctor scrupulously refrained from 
challenging his opponent's suspect record. 
The difference between the two cam- 
paigners was best revealed, perhaps, by 
their wives: Elisabeth Waldheim ap- 
peared often at her husband's side, cutting 
a striking figure in a dirndl, while Jo- 
hanna Steyrer chose to remain at home, 
doing what she could behind the scenes to 
give her husband emotional support. 

As the campaign wound down, Wald- 
heim was still in the lead, but an unprece- 
dented 15% or more of the voters re- 
mained undecided. If Waldheim failed to 
win more than 50% of all votes cast, the 
two front runners would return to the 
campaign trail to contest a runoff to be 
held on June 8. In that event, the Social- 
ists were hoping that the violent emotions 
stirred by the controversy would die 
down, allowing Steyrer to regain the lead 
and so restore his country to its comfort- 
able role of quiet neutrality. —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Gertraud Lessing/Vienna 








troops, they fanned out onto the marble 
pathway surrounding the main temple 
shrine, where the militants were holed up. 
The search for the extremists, punctuated 
by occasional gunfire, ended eight hours 
later as the last of the rebels surrendered 

It was the second armed government 
operation at the temple since the June 
1984 army assault in which hundreds of 
Sikhs, including the extremist leader Sant 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale, were slain. 
That bloody raid provoked widespread 
Sikh outrage and eventually led to the as- 
sassination of Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi by two of her Sikh bodyguards. By 
contrast, last week only one person was 
killed and two were injured. Moreover, 
this time many moderate Sikhs seemed to 
accept the well-planned raid as a neces- 
sary move to stem the increasing violence 
that has racked the northern Indian state 
of Punjab over the past few months. In- 
deed, the final go-ahead was given by 
Punjab’s chief minister, Surjit Singh Bar- 
nala, who was compelled to move against 
the extremists after they issued a call for 
Sikhs to take up arms 
against New Delhi and de- 
clare an independent Sikh 
nation, Khalistan. 

Police commandos 
captured 300 suspected 
separatists at the Golden 
Temple. Unfortunately, 
they did not include any 
members of the five-man 
committee that issued the 
seditious call to arms. They 
had slipped out of the tem- 
ple before the raid and es- 
caped. Later, extremists 
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Gandhi 


| retaliated by killing seven people in ter- 
| rorist attacks. Still, the forced abandon- 


ment of the holy shrine was a humiliating 
defeat for the extremists. Said Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi: “We will not al- 
low the voice of fanaticism to be raised 
and will make every effort to stop such fa- 
natics from disintegrating the nation.” 
The operation marked a political victory 
for Gandhi, who negotiated a pact with 
moderate Sikhs in July 1985 and urged 
them to crack down on their militant 
brethren a 
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if the ATaT Long Distance services 
you’ve always counted on are important 
toyou, it's time to sayso. _ 
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Be sure to send in your ballot. 


Right now, some of you are being asked to choose your long distance company. 
If you don't, you will be assigned one. And it may not be AT&T. Which means it may not 
give you all that only AT&T can. Like full-service long distance operators, customer 
service representatives who can answer any of your questions, instant long distance 
connections, a worldwide network, and calls that sound as close as next door. 

AT&T Long Distance. For over a hundred years, when you reached out, we were 
there. And you can keep it that way. If keeping easy access to the AT&T services you've 
always taken for granted is important to you, it's important to act now. If you're asked 


to choose, mail in your ballot. 


==> Alter 


===> The right choice. 














eds of the dance. 


They leap, they prance, they twist and twirl. And by 
common consent of the cognoscenti, they do it with greater 
verve and versatility than any other ballet company in the 
country. Such critical plaudits please them but the applause 
that truly delights them comes from the folks who have never 
seen a ballet before and were sure they wouldn't like it. For 
the youthful members of The Joffrey Ballet are not merely 
one of the great ballet companies of the world but a unique 
group uniquely determined to spread the gospel of the dance. 
And over the past 30 years, they have carried their 
high-spirited message to more than 500 cities in 49 states. 

Wherever they go, these Johnny Appleseeds of the 
dance spread the good news that ballet is not just alive and 
kicking high but getting sassier and classier. They do it with a 
repertory that is as varied as the strains of Mahler and the 
rhythms of Aretha, with ballerinas in toe shoes and dancers in 
boots, and with a sheer joyousness that captivates and compels. 

That's one reason we sponsored the 1986 United States 
Tour of The Joffrey Ballet and why we're a sponsor of their home 
seasons in Los Angeles and New York. In our business as in yours, 
we need to be reminded that there is always fresh life in old forms 
and that the only way we can discover it is through individual 
imagination, individual innovativeness, individual creativity. 
Sponsorship of art that reminds us of these things is not 
patronage. It’s a business and human necessity. 
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Philip Morris Companies Inc. 
It takes art to make a company great. 
PHILIP MORRIS INCORPORATED 


PHILIP MORRIS U.S.A. 
PHILIP MORRIS INTERNATIONAL 
MILLER BREWING COMPANY 
MISSION VIEJO REALTY GROUP INC. 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
The Joffrey Ballet 30th Anniversary Tour 


February 24-26 lowa City, IA 
February 28-March 2 Minneapolis, MM 
March 5-16 Chicago, IL 
March 19-23 Washington, DC 
April 1-20 (home season) New York, NY 
May 2-18 (home season) Los Angeles, CA 
June 23-29 San Diego, CA 


July 1-12 San Francisco, CA 


rald Arpino’s “Trinity.” (Bottom Left) Glenn Edgerton and Dawn Caccamo in John Cranko’s “Romeo and 
vr tom Center) mpany in Gerald Arpino’s “Jamboree.” (Bottom Right) “Leshe Carothers in Gerald Arpino’s “Light Rair 
Top Center) Dawn Caccamo in Gerald Arpir Confett Philip Morris Inc. 1986 











NEW 1987 
MAXIMA OE 

THE SMART SIDE 
OF LUXURY S 








Nissan proudly invites you to enter our bucket seats, lumbar support, power win- 





world of luxury...the elegant world of dows, air conditioning, 6-speaker AM-FM 

| Maxima. It begins with crisp, classic design, stereo system with Dolby cassette and 7-band 
re-styled for '87. Beautiful! equalizer and much more, are all standard. 

| In addition to Maxima's outer beauty Maxima for '87: One luxury Car that’s truly a 


! you'll discover power can be beautiful as well. smart choice. 


Under the hood waits a fuel-injected, 3-liter Extended-Service Plan available. When a 


| Mo engine, che same engine that propels the - a7 ic nuilt this good you can back It this good. 
| 


; 2 Up to 5 years/100,000 miles. Ask about Nissan's 
li Inside Maxima, Nissan's advanced technol- Security-Plus. at participating Nissan/Datsun 

f ogy continues to shine. The most wanted dealers. 

luxury features like cruise-control, reclining 
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NICARAGUA 


A Cardinal Under Fire 





Sandinistas and the church are locked in a clash of wills 


hortly before fleeing into exile in 

1979, Nicaraguan Dictator Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle erupted in fury over what 
he regarded as the complicity of the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy in the Sandinista 
revolution. In particular, said Somoza, 
| Archbishop Miguel Obando y Bravo of 
Managua should receive the new title of 
“Comandante Miguel.” In fact, six years of 
increasingly harsh rule by the Marxist-ori- 
ented Sandinistas has brought Obando 
new prominence—and, indeed, notoriety. 
In 1985 Pope John Paul II elevated him to 
the College of Cardinals. He has emerged, 
in the eyes of Nicaragua’s rulers, as their 
toughest critic. Foreign Minister Miguel 
d’Escoto Brockmann, himselfa suspended 
Catholic priest, recently charged that 
Obando is “the principal accomplice of ag- 
gression against our people.” 

That accusation was the strongest 
yet in a deepening test of wills between 
Nicaragua’s left-wing government, 
which besides d’Escoto includes two 
other Catholic priests of Cabinet rank,* 
and the country’s mainline church, in 
which 85% of Nicaraguan citizens pro- 
fess membership. In proclaiming a state 
of emergency that suspended most civil 
rights last October, President Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra cited as its principal 
cause the security threat posed by the 
U.S.-supported contra forces poised on 
Nicaragua’s borders. But many Nicara- 
guans believe that the directive was 
largely aimed at curbing the power of 
the church. Obando labeled the decree a 
“step toward totalitarianism.” 

That stung the Sandinista leadership. 
It was a prescient observation. One of the 
government's first steps was to move in on 
a new church-sponsored group called the 
Justice and Peace Commission, whose 
aim was to defend human rights. Marta 
Patricia Baltodano, a lawyer and long- 
time human rights activist who helped or- 
ganize the commission, asserts that she 
learned of a Sandinista plan to discredit 
her by forcing an accuser to claim falsely 
that she had engaged in sexual relations 
with a priest. Baltodano fled to exile in 

Costa Rica last December. “We realized 
| we were not going to be able to continue 
working,” she says. “There 
was too much repression.” 

The crackdown was in 
part aimed at Obando 
Broadcasts of his sermons, 
which were yanked from 
government television six 
years ago, were banned in 
*The others: Culture Minister Er- 
nesto Cardenal Martinez, also sus- 
pended from priestly duties, and his 
brother Fernando, Minister of Edu- 


cation, whose clerical status is un- 
der review 














Baltodano in exile 


January with the forced shutdown of Radio 
Catolica, the church station. The Sandinista 
emergency decree prevents anyone from 
holding unauthorized outdoor public gath- 
erings, the setting that the Cardinal fre- 
quently chose for celebrating Mass in his 
travels through the countryside. 

It is not difficult to see why the Sandinis- 
tas are so anxious to keep a tight rein on 
Obando. Ata May Day Mass last week, the 
Cardinal used his homily to defend the right 
to strike, which was among the guarantees 
suspended in October. He warned sternly 
that “Marxism does not have the solution 


find the Cardinal's anti-Communism coun- 
terproductive and are put off by his insis- 
tence that the church, while obligated to 
take moral positions, must refrain from ac- 
tive political engagement. “The Catholic in- 
stitution here is folkloric,” says the Rev. Mi- 
guel Angel Casco, co-director of a pro- 
government religious think tank. “The 
revolution cannot make the new man with- 
out the church.” 

Rome has repeatedly placed its sup- 
port behind Obando. But even without the 
Vatican’s backing, it is doubtful that the 
Cardinal would turn to political activism 
Born to Indian peasant parents in the 
south-central department of Chontales, 
he joined the Salesian order and became 
known as a priest to the poor, riding 
through rough country on horseback to 
visit impoverished backwoods villages 








miamaianmiabi ceca A St yet 
Leader of the flock: Cardinal Obando conducts Sunday Mass in Managua 


Once accused by the right of being a leftis 





has attacked Nicaragua’s unpopular uni- 
versal military draft and urged young men 
to enter seminaries as a way of avoiding it 
He has urged the government to negotiate 
with the contra rebels and declined to con- 
demn the Reagan Administration’s effort to 
provide the guerrillas with $100 million in 
US. funding, a stand that prompted d’Es- 
coto to label the Cardinal a traitor 
Obando has drawn sharp criticism not 
_ Only from radical priests in 
= the government but also from 
= their religious followers. A 
8 breakaway church faction, 
* strongly influenced by Marx- 
ist-leaning “liberation theol- 
ogy,” claims about 20 of Nica- 
ragua’s 327 priests and 
perhaps as many as 50,000 fol- 
lowers, including some mem- 
bers of Nicaragua’s “base 
communities,” mostly poor, 
urban religious groups with- 
out priests. The breakaways 
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t, he is now attacked by the left. 


Though he has unquestionably gained 
Stature in the course of his showdown 
with the Sandinistas, Obando remains a 
humble man, reluctant to venture far into 
the power game. “We, the bishops and the 
priests, shouldn’t mix the church with 
party positions,” he said last week in an 
interview with TIME. “It will divide the 
church. It is not our role.” 

In the increasingly tense political cli- 
mate of Nicaragua, however, it is becom- 
ing more difficult to say what that role 
should be. Some Catholics urge the Cardi- 
nal to try harder to heal the Nicaraguan 
church’s internal rift, which in turn might 
lessen tensions with the government. Oth- 
ers advise him to speak out against repres- 
sion even more forcefully. Says Activist 
Exile Baltodano: “The government of 
Nicaragua is still sensitive to international 
pressure."’ Considering the irreconcilable 
forces at play, continued confrontation be- 
tween Obando and the Sandinistas seems 
virtually inevitable. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Laura Lépez/Managua 
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World Notes 








TERRORISM 


Tit for Tat 
In Tripoli 


The rift between Libya and the 
West widened last week as 
Colonel Muammar Gaddafi 
ordered the expulsion of more 
than 100 Italians, Spaniards 
and Britons from his belea- 
guered country in retaliation 
for the recent ouster of dozens 
of Libyans from West Europe- 
an nations. Gaddafi insisted 
that European governments 
had acted under pressure from 
“American terrorism.” 

Meanwhile, evidence of 
links between Gaddafi and ter- 
rorism mounted. Turkish pros- 
ecutors investigating a plot to 
attack a U.S. officers’ club said 
hand grenades intended for the 
assault were brought into the 
country in Libyan diplomatic 
baggage. And the Gaddafi- 
backed organization led by 
Palestinian Terrorist Abu Ni- 
dal claimed responsibility for 
the fatal shooting of a British 
tourist in Jerusalem early last 
week 








SPAIN 


Putting Heat 
On Separatists 


As reputed military chief of the 
Basque terror group ETA, Do- 
mingo Iturbe Abasolo, alias 
Txomin, is suspected of mas- 
terminding dozens of killings 
| in Spain. ETA most recently 











Tumanov: sweaty and mumbling 


took responsibility for a bomb 
attack two weeks ago that 
killed five policemen. Iturbe, 
42, has been kept out of reach 
of the Spanish since he fled 
to France in 1968. In 1982 
French authorities declared 
him a political refugee. 

Last week Iturbe was 
picked up by French police 
near the town of Arbonne in 
the Pyrenees. His arrest, for vi- 
olating an order confining him 
to the city of Tours, came less 
than a week after European 
Community ministers vowed 
closer cooperation in dealing 
with terrorists. In Iturbe’s 
case, the law-and-order-mind- 
ed government of French Pre- 
mier Jacques Chirac is likely 
to fulfill that pledge by deport- 
ing the suspected terrorist to 
Latin America or Africa 


Once Again 
Over the Wall 


Oleg Tumanov is alive and in 
the Soviet Union. But whether 
he is well is another question 
Tumanovy, 41, a former editor 
at Radio Liberty, the Munich- 
based, U.S.-sponsored station 
that broadcasts news to the So- 
viet Union, disappeared in 
February. Last week he reap- 
peared at a bizarre press con- 
ference in Moscow, saying that 
after his 1965 defection the CIA 
had forced him to work for Ra- 
dio Liberty 

Tumanov’s sweaty, mum- 
bling performance drew open 








disbelief and derision from the 


| more than 100 Western report- 


ers who had been summoned 
to the carefully scripted propa- 
ganda show. Tumanov is the 
fourth “redefector” to show up 
in Moscow in the past two 
years. His fate is uncertain. He 
is already under a death sen- 
tence stemming from his origi- 
nal defection. Asked last week 
whether he expected to be 
punished for his 20 years of 
anti-Soviet activities, he chose 
not to comment. 


Crackdown on 
Unrest Begins 


Against a background of grow- 
ing official repression, at least 
15 bombs exploded across 
Chile last week in a spasm of 
antigovernment violence that 
killed four people, including 
one police officer. In the capi- 
tal of Santiago, four soldiers 


| were wounded when gunmen 


opened fire on them from a 
passing car. A bomb blew a 
hole in the wall surrounding 
the residence of U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Harry Barnes. 

Chile’s dour 70-year-old 
dictator, General Augusto 
Pinochet, reacted harshly. 
Troops and police charged into 
an illegal May Day demonstra- 
tion in Santiago, arresting 500 
and injuring a dozen with rub- 
ber bullets. Security forces 
conducted sweeps in slum ar- 
eas of the city, arresting a to- 
tal of 11,000 men, who were 








. 


7 a avr Valentino and friend: suing his aromatic neighbor 





hauled off to soccer fields and 
marked for police reference 
with indelible ink. If the unrest 
continues, Pinochet is likely to 
resort to a still tougher re- 
sponse: a state of siege of the 
kind that finally quelled simi- 
lar unrest in 1984. 


Haute Couture, 
With Catsup 


It is just too much. How can 
a creative genius function 
amid the aromas of hamburg- 
ers and French fries? World- 
Famous Fashion Designer 
Valentino is so upset at the 
opening of Rome's first Mc- 
Donald's next to his atelier 
that he has filed suit to have it 
closed 

Valentino is not the only 
Roman offended by the huge 
fast-food emporium, which is 
located in the heart of the 
Eternal City. But he is affect- 
ed more than most because 
the flues from the kitchen ex- 
haust are directly below the 
studio windows of his six-sto- 
ry palazzo. The complaint is 
scheduled to go to court this 
week. “The whole building 
smells like a fast-food joint,” 
says Valentino’s lawyer. Mc- 
Donald’s owner, Jacques Bah- 
bout, is unhappy about the 
flap and insists that he 
is willing to make changes 
without being dragged into 
court, Says he: “I've no desire 
to be on bad terms with 
the neighbors.” 
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His chums at the Sher- 
borne School in England call 
him Mac, but to his country- 
men Crown Prince Makhose- 
tive is now King Mswati Mi of 
Swaziland. His father, King 
Sobhuza II, had ruled the land- 
locked African nation of 
650,000 for more than six dec- 
ades when he died four years | 
ago at the age of 83, but it was | 





tives from more than 30 na- 
tions. One rite of passage be- 
hind him, the young monarch 
faces another. His headmaster 
expects him to return to Brit- 
ain in June for his final exams. 


Their faces are most famil- 
iar to insomniacs and night 
owls, but even early birds are 
likely to recognize 36 years’ 
worth of late-night television 

when Johnny Carson, 60, Jack 
| Paar, 68, Steve Allen, 64, and 
Jerry Lester, 74, appear togeth- 


King Mswati Ill: spring break 


decided to have the future 






Late-night lineup: Allen, Carson, Paar, Lester on the same wavelength 


who portrayed her dissident 
husband, to tell him how 
moved she had been. Bonner 
was in Washington to address 
the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, and she went over to the 
National Theater, where Ro- 
bards was participating in the 
Helen Hayes Awards. The ac- 
tor kissed her on both cheeks, 
and she told him through a 
translator how grateful she was 
for the work he had put into 
the movie. Bonner wondered 
if Actress Glenda Jackson, who 
played her in the film, was 
there. Told no, Bonner offered 
the ultimate compliment. “I 
like her very much,” said Bon- 
ner. “She’s a thousand times 
better than I am.” 


ea YMeNINO 


TT 


before. “We started the most 
imitated show in television, the 
talk format,” boasted a misty- 
eyed Paar (1957-62). Allen 
(1954-56) was less sentimental. 
“We never thought anything 
we were doing was a big deal at 
all,” he recalled. “We were 
only concerned with the ques- 
tion, My God, what are we go- 
ing to do tomorrow night?” 





When an actor plays a real 
person, the subject is not al- 
ways thrilled. On the day Ye- 


King continue his education 
overseas. Now 18, Makhose- 
tive broke off his studies to re- 


| turn for the coronation cere- 


monies. Appearing after a day 
of secret rites, the new King 


er next week in a three-hour 
special celebrating NBC’s 60th 
anniversary. The three Tonight 
show hosts plus Lester (who 
had a pre-Tonight vari- 
ety show called Broad- 





lena Bonner arrived in Italy for 
medical treatment last Decem- 
ber, the HBO film Sakharov 
was on TV, and she watched 
“T liked it so much that I 
cried in two places,” said 














did not speak but waved shyly | way Open House in 1950- ~~ Bonner. Last week she 
to the crowd and representa- | 51) had never gathered 2) sought out Jason Robards, | Bonner and Robards 


It has been a while since Bill Cosby regaled 
audiences with stories of how he, Fat Albert 
and friends careened their way around paren- 
tal authority to enjoy the gooey fruits of child- 
hood. Cosby, 48, has grown some since (and 
his audiences have grown even more). Right 
now his comic focus is on how adults survive 
having kids. Thus the blurb makers, with more 
cause than usual, have dubbed him “Ameri- 
ca’s Favorite Father.”’ And just in time for Fa- 
ther’s Day, by no marketing coincidence, 
Cosby is out with a spanking-new best seller 
that rollicks through his mostly tried and 
mostly true routines on being a parent. 

“A baby sells itself and needs no advertis- 
ing copy,” advises the author. And so, at 





ii Those of You With or Without Children, 
\ You ll Understand, will be released shortly, to 
€ boost and be boosted by the book 
A Cosby seems to have built a whole career 
around children. His first bounce to TV fame 
on J Spy in the mid-’60s involved no kids. But 
almost all the other high points have involved 
his uncanny ability to get back down into the 
wild mind of a child. Cosby made his comedy 
mark by relating the foibles of his Philadel- 
phia youth on hit albums like 1965’s Why Is 
There Air? In the ‘70s, he turned Fat Albert 
fh into a Saturday cartoon series, and his kid- 
die-conscious commercials for big-time 
sponsors like Jell-O helped earn him one of 
the ad world’s highest Q (positive-recognition 








$14.95 apiece, will Fatherhood. But just in Cosby: making fun of fatherhood 


case, Doubleday has planned a $300,000 pro- 

motion campaign, and will swamp stores with a first printing of 
750,000 copies. Featuring an introduction and afterword by Dr 
Alvin F. Poussaint, the Harvard psychiatrist and script adviser 
on Cosby’s hit TV series, the 192-page parental primer is al- 
ready a Literary Guild selection. A new comedy album. called 








quotient) ratings, a rank he still holds. In his 
first solo TV series, he played a high school 
coach; it ended after only two seasons, in 1971, but by the ’80s he 
got the formula perfectly tuned to the popular funnybone. After 
raising five children of his own, Cosby in his concerts was in- 
creasingly inspired by the bemusement of fatherhood. And it all 
came together in Dr. Heathcliff Huxtable, the beleaguered, lov- 
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Since Cathy Rigby stepped 
down from the balance beam 
after the 1972 Olympics, the 
former gymnast has done some 


Rigby’s good-natured takeoffs 
on Tina Turner, Cyndi Lauper, 
Patti LaBelle and Debby Boone. 
Rigby finds shaking a leg more 


commercials, a little sports | enjoyable than doing flips 
commentary. Now Rigby, 33, | “With singing,” she says, 
“there’s more room to have 


























fun.” Sure, but you can still fall 
| flat on your face 


She has the looks and 
body—35-24-35—of a classic 
Playboy centerfold. Kathy 
£ Shower of Brookville, Ohio, is 
hardly your typical 
Playmate, though. For 
starters, she is 33 and the 
divorced mother of two 
| Shower had already done some 
| TV parts before her May Play- 
| boy appearance. “I didn’t have 
a name; you've got to get 
| known,” explains Shower of 
her decision to pose nude after 
a makeup-artist friend submit- 
ted some stills of her to the 
magazine. “I said to my friend 
that they wouldn’t be interest- 
ed once they learned my age,” 
she recalls. But they were, and 
so were Playboy's readers, 
who have just made Show- 
“er the first popularly cho- 
sen Playmate of the Year, and 





Star turn: Rigby and McCoy 


who studied singing and acting 
for years, is unveiling a song- 
and-dance act she has worked 
out with Husband Tom McCoy, 
29. Showcased at the Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel before an en- 


the oldest one ever. So what do 
Daughters Mindy, 10, and 
Melanie, 7, think of their 
mother’s new exposure? They 
found some technical faults 
with the pictures in May, says 
Mom. “But they loved the 


Playmate of the Year ones 
thusiastic Los Angeles audi- 
ence, the $100,000, 40-minute 
production includes seven cos- 
tume changes and features 


It was not until the top of 
the ninth at Boston’s Fenway 





ing father of five, who is at the center of NBC’s The Cosby Show, 
one of the most successful sitcoms in TV history. The show’s 
enormous popularity, Cosby has said, was ‘a major, major step, 
not just for the American people but for those who control what 
goes on the air. The truth is in the numbers, and this helps 
straighten out the nonbelievers concerning what an American 
audience will watch.” 

Much of that audience will probably be reading Fatherhood. 
They will get what they expect, including a fair measure of out- 
loud laughs. Cosby is still mystified about the motives for baby 
making (“a kind of erotic arts and crafts”), and he disdains 
_ overtly proud dads who believe “mere fer- 
| tilization is a reason for the high five.” In- 
| terfamilial wars particularly stir his juices 

“Always end the name of your child witha 
vowel,” he counsels, “so that when you 
yell, the name will carry.’ The generations 
must ever gap. “No matter /ow he talks, a 
father cannot sound hip to his children.” 
But he has to hang in there. A father must 
“never say, ‘Get the kids out of here, I'm 
trying to watch TV.’ If he ever does start 
saying this, he is liable to see one of his kids 


LLCOSBY" 
THERHOOD 
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| Park last week that fellow Red 
Sox Pitcher Al Nipper asked 
Roger Clemens if he knew he 
needed only two more strike- 
outs to set an all-time record 


Special K: Clemens in Boston 











_ us 





| Mother's day: ~seta Shower posing with her devoted critics 








Clemens didn’t know, but the 
news was inspiring. “That en- 
tire inning was all adrenaline,” 
recalls the Ohio-born right- 
hander, who rared back and 
got the two more Ks, to beat 
the Seattle Mariners 3-1 and, 
more important, to become the 
first player to record 20 strike- 
outs in a nine-inning game 
Clemens, who eight months 
ago had arthroscopic shoulder 
surgery, did it with a 97-m.p.h 
fast ball and no walks. The old 
mark of 19 was jointly held by 
Nolan Ryan (1974), Tom Seaver 
(1970), Steve Carlton (1969) 
and Charlie Sweeney (1884) 
“Personally, it hasn't quite hit 
me yet,” says Clemens, 23, who 
is apparently slower than the 
public in that respect. Next 
morning, Red Sox fans were in 
| line bright and early to buy 
tickets for the next appearance 
of the new King of K 

— By Guy D. Garcia 











Household hilarity: mugging with his TV daughter on the sitcom set 


on the 6 o'clock news.” 


“Fathers- 
right 





Should all this seem a little familiar, that 
is Cosby’s point. Fatherhood has changed, but not that much 
The Library of Congress has cataloged the new book under 
Anecdotes, facetiae, satire, etc 


“ That gets it about 

















Heavy- 
Duty 
Mergers 


Ad agencies join forces 
to form global giants 


n promoting breakfast cereal and 

laundry detergent, advertising agen- 

cies often trumpet the message that 
giant size is the best size. Now they are 
embracing the bigger-is-better philosophy 
for themselves. Merger mania is turning 
Madison Avenue agencies into mega- 
shops with clients in almost every busi- 
ness and bases in every major world mar- 
ket. In the past month alone, three huge 
mergers involving billions of dollars in ad- 
vertising have made headlines 

The latest new, improved giant-size 
deal, which was unveiled last week, will 
join BBDO International, the sixth-larg- 
est U.S. agency, with Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach Group (No. 12) and Needham 
Harper Worldwide (No. 16). Combining 
annual billings of nearly $5 billion, the 
ménage & trois is the biggest advertising 
group the world has ever seen—for now 
Says BBDO Chairman Allen Rosenshine, 
who will head the new holding company, 
not yet named: “We are the biggest—but 
maybe only for ten minutes.” 

Nearly all the biggest advertising 
competitors are gobbling up rivals in what 
Adweek Editor in Chief Richard Morgan 
calls “a free-for-all.” According to the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, there were eight mergers in 
1984, 19 in 1985 and eleven already an- 
nounced in the first four months of 1986, 
most of them involving large agencies 
Firms that once expanded by opening a 
new office are now more likely to buy an 
existing agency, picking up its client list 
as well as its creative talent 

Because so many of the acquisi- 
lions are taking place among the largest 
agencies, a top tier is developing of 
superheavyweights that are several times 
as large as most other companies in 
the industry. Rankings in Advertis- 
ing Age, a leading trade journal, show that 
the ten largest U.S. agencies controlled 
about $27 billion in advertising billings 
| last year. That is nearly 17% of the $162 
| billion that was spent on ads around the 
world. The leader was New York City- 
based Young & Rubicam, with 1985 bill- 
ings of $3.57 billion, followed by the 
Ogilvy Group ($3.3 billion), Ted Bates 
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Worldwide ($3.1 billion) and J. Walter 
Thompson ($3 billion) 

But the American companies are fac- 
ing formidable competition from Tokyo’s 
Dentsu (1985 billings: $3.62 billion) and 
London’s Saatchi & Saatchi ($3 billion) 
Perhaps the most ravenous of all the ad- 
vertising firms, Saatchi & Saatchi took 
over twelve companies last year. Flush 
with $600 million raised through a stock 
offering, Brothers Charles and Maurice 
Saatchi are prowling for more prey and 
are determined to build the world’s larg- 
est agency. Doyle Dane Bernbach turned 
down a Saatchi offer before deciding to 
merge with BBDO and Needham; so far, 
Ted Bates has also ducked Saatchi’s ad- 
vances. Says Abbott Jones, president of 
the Chicago-based Foote, Cone & Belding 
agency ($1.9 billion): “It’s hard to say 
where a company like Saatchi, with such 
deep pockets, will strike next.” 

Several factors are driving ad agencies 
into a pattern of expansion by acquisition. 














All for one and one for all: Rosenshine, Loughrane and Reinhard celebrate their megadeal 


For one, industry profits dipped 1.5% last 
year, in part because the economy was 
sluggish and client companies curbed 
their advertising budgets as a cost-cutting | 
measure. In response, many ad agencies 
are resorting to mergers as a way of sus- 
taining their revenue growth. | 

Mergers are also fueled by rising | 
costs and the increasing international | 
needs of advertisers. As U.S. businesses 
seek a stronger foothold in foreign mar- 
kets, the agencies are under pressure to 
offer these clients full-service global 
marketing operations. Since 1975, Foote, | 
Cone & Belding has acquired agency in- 
terests in Europe, South America and 
Asia. For smaller agencies, mergers may 
be the only way to branch out in inter- 
national business. Example: New York 
City’s Leber Katz Partners ($291 mil- 
lion) agreed to join Foote, Cone last 
month. Says Stanley Katz, the chief ex- 
ecutive of Leber Katz: “This at long last 
provides us with the type of global capa- 
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bility that we and our clients have 
wanted for several years. 

Some agencies feel that they must 
merge just to stay in the big leagues, espe- 
cially following so many multibillion-dol- 
lar mergers among the manufacturing 
concerns they represent. Says Harry Past- 
er, executive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies 
“Show me an agency that is sitting still, 
and I'll show you an agency whose profits 
are declining.” New York City’s Backer 
& Spielvogel ($385 million) used to fear 
that without overseas offices it was vul- 
nerable to client raids by other agencies 
Those concerns increased, says Founder 
Carl Spielvogel, when a British firm was 
hired to help introduce Miller Lite beer, 
one of his clients, in Britain. Says he: 
“You don’t expose your back door like 
that. Let them in the backyard, and 
they'll work their way back to the U.S.” 
Last month Backer & Spielvogel agreed to 
be acquired by Saatchi & Saatchi 

Sometimes a pair of second-tier firms 
can combine to enter the top ranks, Last 
June, Benton & Bowles, an old-line Madi- 
| son Avenue firm then ranked No. 14, 
agreed to merge with the Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich.-based D'Arcy MacManus 
Masius (No. 12), which is best known for 
its Budweiser beer ads featuring Clydes- 
dale horses. With combined billings of 
$2.2 billion, and such huge clients as Gen- 
eral Motors and Procter & Gamble, the 
new agency is now the ninth-largest 
worldwide, with offices in 24 countries. 

The merger of BBDO, Doyle Dane 
Bernbach and Needham Harper borrows 
an idea pioneered in the 1960s and ‘70s by 
Interpublic ($4.7 billion), a group of three 
international agency networks 
centerpiece is McCann-Erickson World- 
wide ($2.3 billion). By linking multiple 
agencies, Interpublic is able to offer an 
impressive array of marketing services on 
five continents. 

The new supermerger came about af- 
ter BBDO’s Rosenshine informally ex- 
plored separate combinations with Need- 
ham and with DDB during the past year 
Rosenshine was pondering the possibili- 
ties ata weekend home in Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., when he dialed BBDO Inter- 
national Group President Willi Schalk, 
who is based in Disseldorf. “I have an 
idea you'll probably think is nuts,” said 
Rosenshine, explaining his notion of a 
three-part merger. But Schalk said he had 
been thinking along the same lines. 

When Rosenshine broached the idea 
to the two smaller agencies, he learned 
that they had talked of merging with each 
other in the past year. “Then the adrena- 
line really started flowing,” recalls Rosen- 
shine. “We all knew that if we pulled it 
off, it would be the most dramatic merger 
in the business.” 

Needham ($847 million) is the small- 
est of the three, but it brings a strong 
domestic network to the merger. Some 
industry wags saw a resemblance be- 
tween Needham’s role in the deal and 
its Wheaties ads, in which pint-size Olym- 
pic Gold Medalist Mary Lou Retton 
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whose | 


gulps down cereal with the “big boys.” 

Doyle Dane Bernbach ($1.7 billion) 
has the most to gain. After scoring numer- 
ous hits over the years with ads for long- 
time client Volkswagen, the agency at- 
| tracted notice with its beguiling babies 


several major clients in 1985, dropping 
$45 million in business with the exit of Po- 
laroid and Atari alone. 

For BBDO ($2.5 billion), the three- 
way marriage mostly represents more ofa 
good thing, taking it from sixth to first 
place in the agency rankings. BBDO has 
been on a roll. It won top awards last year 
for its Pepsi ads. Last week Pepsi signed 
one of its most celebrated pitchmen, Sing- 
er Michael Jackson, to a new $10 million 
three-year contract, the largest such deal 
for a single product in advertising history. 

Mergers almost invariably bring to- 
gether some competing clients. But the 
new holding company has been structured 
| as two separate agency networks in the 
| hope that valued clients will stay. BBDO 


man Keith Reinhard, who will head the 
DDB-Needham network. “There's not go- 
ing to be a low-priced spread here.” A third 
| entity, called the Diversified Agency 
Group and headed by DDB President Bar- 
ry Loughrane, will consist of specialty mar- 
| keting and advertising services. 


espite the careful structuring, it is 

doubtful that all the clients will be 

pleased. One potential conflict was 
resolved early last week when Needham 
announced that some of its executives 
were buying the company’s Los Angeles 
| office and forming a new agency of their 
own, taking along Honda and other cli- 
ents. Automotive clients still represented 
by parts of the new holding company are 
Volkswagen and Audi (DDB) and Chrys- 
ler-Dodge (BBDO) 





Even in the age of the megamerger, ad- | 


vertising experts believe, there will always 
be a place for comparatively small shops 
They can often best handle the needs of 
small to medium-size clients, which might 
get lost in the shuffle at a larger agency. 
Says Diane Rothschild, a former DDB ex- 
ecutive vice president who formed a new 
company with ex-DDB Chairman Roy 
Grace this year: “The small agency of- 
fers the client hand-tailored, customized 
work.” Boston-based Hill Holliday Con- 
nors Cosmopulus, with only $218 million in 
billings last year, won the prestigious Ad- 
vertising Agency of the Year Award 


will be one agency, while DDB and Need- | 
ham will make up the second. “There will | 
be two equals,” insists Needham Chair- | 


series for Michelin tires. But DDB lost | 








Smaller agencies will feel the most | 


pressure in the coming months as they are 
picked over by the giants that are out 
shopping. But even some of the larger 
agencies will doubtless hear the footsteps 
of cash-rich competitors. Before it is over, 
the current wave of consolidation in ad- 


vertising may produce agencies that will | 


dwarf even BBDO’s new three-part giant 
As Mary Lou Retton might put it, “Watch 
out, big boys!" —By Janice Castro. Reported 


by Bonnie Angelo/New York 





A Dodge pulls up to the Expressway Diner 
in BBDO's “Expressway to Your Heart” 
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Renowned for its Volkswagen campaigns, DDB 
scored recently for Michelin tires 
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“T know just how he feels. May 31st is the last day 
to lease a new Audi 50008 for only $298 a month*” 





is required. First month $298 payment and $300 security deposit are required in advance. Monthly payments are based on manufacturer's suggested retail price and special 
lease terms extended by VCI/ Prestige Leasing. Total lease payments $17,880 plus 10¢ per mile over 75,000. Registration, local fees,tax, options additional. 


For more information call !-800-FOR-AUDI The artof ineering. 


*T his offer is available only from a participating Audi Prestige Leasing dealer through May 31,1986 as a 60-month, closed-end lease. No purchase option No dowon payment & 
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Cynthia and Gregory Moran admire a model of the house they bought in suburban Los Angeles 


Hammering All Over the Land 











Low-cost mortgages spark a record surge in new home sales 


hen the builders of the Society Hill 

development in Peekskill, N.Y., an- 
nounced last month that they would soon 
be selling 91 new condos at prices ranging 
from $98,500 to $140,000, the response 
from local residents was immediate and 
intense. People with sleeping bags started 
lining up outside the development’s office 
six days before the first applications were 
to be given out. Soon the crowd swelled to 
200, and the police had to be called in 
when several people tried to skip to the 
head of the line. Says Society Hill Devel- 
oper Ara Hovnanian, a major builder 
throughout the Northeast: “We've been in 
the business for 26 years, and we've never 
seen anything quite like it.” 

Nor have many other home builders 
From coast to coast, the housing industry is 
flourishing like crabgrass. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment reported last week that sales of 
new homes surged by 27.4% in March, to 
an annual rate of 903,000, the highest level 
on record. In many areas, including Cali- 
fornia’s San Fernando Valley and the sub- 
urbs of Boston and Chicago, houses that 
come on the market are sold within days or 
even hours. The cause of all the commotion 
is clear: mortgage rates have fallen to an 
eight-year low. Interest on fixed-rate loans 
is as little as 9.5%. 

Buying activity is greatest among in- 
dividuals and families who already own 
homes; they represent more than 60% of 
the population. Many hope to move up, as 
the brokers put it. Translation: they want 
a more expensive house with more space 
or more status. Emily and Bill Jones aim 
to step up from their three-bedroom 
ranch house in Marietta, Ga. Says Emily: 
“We are building something bigger, bet- 
ter, newer.” Developers are responding to 
the demand. A survey conducted by the 
National Association of Home Builders 
reports that about 80% of all builders plan 

















to begin constructing homes for the 
“move-up market” this year, compared 
with 56% in 1985. 

First-time buyers, though, are as ea- 
ger as they come. Richard and Shirley 
Brownstein have spent the past three 
years looking for an affordable house in a 
Chicago suburb while they lived with 
their two sons, 6 and 3, in a two-bedroom 
apartment. When interest rates tumbled, 
the couple was finally able to swing a 
mortgage and buy a home. In July they 
will move into a three-bedroom ranch 
house in Woodridge, Ill. (price: $90,000). 
Says Richard, a credit supervisor for JI. 
Case, a farm-equipment manufacturer: 
“If we didn’t buy a house this year, we 
wouldn't do it.” 


BUSY BUILDERS “4 


Number of new houses 
sold in thousands 
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The swelling demand is pushing up 
prices in many places. The median price 
of existing homes jumped $2,600 in 
March, to $80,000, up 7.2% from the same 
month last year. The steepest increase 
came in the Northeast, where the median 
price hit $101,300, a 16.7% rise over 1985. 
Prices are falling in depressed regions like 
the oil patch. In the Houston area, the 
median home price dipped about 12% 
during the past year. One reason: home 
foreclosures in Houston have reached 
their highest level in 20 years. 

Many homeowners who do not want 
to move are besieging bankers. Since the 
interest on a 30-year fixed-rate mortgage 
now averages 9.9%, down from 13.07% a 
year ago, people are scrambling to refi- 
nance their existing loans. The decline in 
rates during the past year means that con- 
sumers have a chance to save about $200 a 
month in payments on a $100,000 mort- 
gage. The dramatic drop in interest rates 
has caused home buyers to reconsider 
what kind of mortgage they should as- 
sume. When interest rates were high, as | 
they were for most of the decade, many 
consumers had little choice but to hope 
that rates would soon fall. Buyers as- 
sumed adjustable-rate mortgages, in | 
which payments move up and down along 
with current interest rates. Today many 
consumers want to lock in low rates. In 
August 1984, fixed-rate loans represented 
only 32% of all new mortgages. Now their 
share is up to 70%. 





enders report that some consumers are 
so intent on getting the best possible in- 
terest rate that they delay closing a deal to 
wait for one more dip. Says George En- 
gelke, executive vice president of Astoria 
Federal Savings in New York City: “It’s 
good, old-fashioned playing the market.” 
Many lenders are finding it difficult to 
manage the sudden growth of their busi- 
ness. At San Diego’s Home Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan, mortgage applications are 
running at nearly five times the normal 
volume. Boston-based Commonwealth 
Mortgage is processing $40 million a 
week in mortgages, more than four times 
last year’s level. Many banks that usually 
process a loan application in three weeks 
now require up to two months. Another 
problem: a shortage of real estate apprais- 
ers, who are needed to approve loans. 
Experts expect that the housing spurt 
will continue at least through the end of 
1986. The National Association of Real- 
tors predicts that new-home sales will 





| reach 735,000 this year, up from 688,000 


in 1985. But that level depends largely 
on interest rates remaining close to 
their current level. Many consumers fear 
that these rates are too good to last 
Says George Pierce, a real estate agent 
for Coldwell Banker in Oak Brook, IIL: 
“People are saying, ‘I may never see 
this again. Now is the time to make 
my move.’ ” By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Betsy Kraft/Chicago 
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Fizz, Movies and Whoop-De-Do 





Coca-Cola at 100 is bigger, richer and more diversified than ever 


he centennial birthday party is 

billed as a “family affair,” but it 
promises to be the biggest corporate 
shindig that Atlanta, and probably 
all of the U.S., has ever seen. Some 
14,000 Coca-Cola employees from 
around the world are flying into the 
Georgia capital with their families 
this week, all expenses paid, to join 
about 10,000 local colleagues in the 
fun. During four days of festivities, 
they will toast one another at a 
mammoth black-tie dinner, join co- 
| workers on six continents in singing 
Happy Birthday via satellite and en- 
joy the hoopla of a two-hour parade 
through downtown Atlanta. Mayor 
Andrew Young plans to set the tone 
for the monster bash by belting out, 
with the help of a 60-piece orchestra 
and a 1,000-voice choir, one of the 
biggest hit tunes of the 1970s, The ti- 
tle? Id Like to Buy the World a 
Coke, of course. 

The scale of whoop-de-do, 
which will cost somewhere between 
$10 million and $20 million, is fit- 
ting for the Coca-Cola Co. (1985 
sales: $7.9 billion) as it turns 100. A 
century ago, according to corporate 
lore, John Styth Pemberton, 55, a 
surgeon and analytical chemist, 
whomped up the first batch of 
Coke’s magic elixir in his Atlanta back- 
yard, using a three-legged brass kettle and 
an oar. Now, almost exactly a year after 
the seemingly disastrous flip-flop decision 
to change the formula of the world’s best- 
selling soft drink, Coca-Cola has emerged 
bigger, wealthier and vastly more diversi- 
fied than ever before. Reflecting that fact, 
Coca-Cola stock closed last week at 111%, 
nearly 70% higher than a year ago. Exults 
Crawford Johnson, a Birmingham Coca- 
Cola bottler: “We're in the best competi- 
tive position I can remember.” 




















Despite the disappointing perfor- 
mance of new Coke, sales of the many 
other Coca-Cola drinks have been so 
strong that the company’s share of the 
$26 billion-a-year US. soft-drink market 
has grown this year to 39%, vs. rival Pep- 
sico’s 29%, according to Beverage Digest. 
A year ago Coke’s lead was 29% to 23%. 
A move to license the Coca-Cola name on 
designer clothing, which began badly last 
year, now seems to be humming along 
nicely. Most important, Coca-Cola is 
reaping benefits from its biggest image 
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change of all, a controversial $1.4 billion 
leap into movies and television. As the 
love feast begins this week in Atlanta, the 
company is planning a vigorous expan- 
sion of the overseas operations that have 
long made Coke’s red-and-white 
logo a worldwide emblem of US. 
consumer culture, 

No one is more pleased with the 
company’s progress than Chairman 
Roberto Goizueta, 54. Says he: “My 
job is not to be right. It is to produce 
results.” The Cuban-born executive, 
S trained as a chemist, has generated 
2 criticism aplenty since he took the 
helm in 1980. Some of that contro- 
versy began well before he tampered 
with Merchandise 7X, the secret 
Coke formula that has been kept un- 
der corporate lock and key ever 
since the soft drink’s invention. 

Among other things, Goizueta 
unleashed the blizzard of mega- 
brand marketing that produced Diet 
Coke, Cherry Coke and (still being 
tested) Diet Cherry Coke, not to 
mention new Coke and the hurried 
reincarnation of old Coke as Coca- 
Cola Classic. He shook up the com- 
pany’s mostly franchised bottling 
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. operations, causing about 100 of the 





A floatmaker touches up a trunk for this week's parade 
The mayor will sing V'd Like to Buy the World a Coke. 


Aneon sign in downtown Atlanta celebrates Coke's good old ideas and less 
good new ones: a bottle circa 1900 and a can of un-Classic 


outlets, supplying roughly 70% of 
the U.S. market, to change hands. 
Goizueta’s most radical step has 
been to overturn the cash-heavy fi- 
nancial management championed 
by longtime Coca-Cola Chairman 
Robert Woodruff. During Goizue- 
ta’s reign, Coca-Cola has borrowed 
$1.3 billion, mostly to finance his string of 
entertainment acquisitions. 

Goizueta took his first big stride away 
from soft drinks in 1982 with the $700 
million purchase of Columbia Pictures. At 
a stroke, that gave Coca-Cola control over 
the last major independent film producer 
in Hollywood, a substantial movie inven- 
tory and a television division that pro- 
duces such popular shows as 7.J. Hooker 
and Days of Our Lives. At first Columbia 
churned out movie after movie, as if try- 
ing to muscle its way to a bigger market 
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Quality starts with fundamentals. 


Tom Kite bearsdown on the prac- 
tice tee as if it were the 18th hole 
at the U.S. Open. Because that’s 
how he plans to stay on top 
By hitting ball after ball into the 
morning mist. By working hard 
to groove every detail of his game. 
By mastering the fundamentals 
At Raytheon. we admire 
Iom Kite because we go about 
our business in the same way 
Building on the basics is 
our way of meeting Customer 
requirements with products 
of superior quality 
It’s enabled us to produce 


sophisticated. reliable electronic 
defense systems like Patriot. 
Hawk, Sparrow and Sidewinder 
missile systems. air traffic con- 
trol, radar, and sonar systems— 
and many more. And we bring 
the same dedication to our com- 
mercial business as well 

We've written a booklet that 
tells more about us, our com- 
mitment to quality, and how it 
all starts with fundamentals. 
Please write for a copy. 

Raytheon Company. 
141 Spring Street, Lexington, 
MA 021 



































share. That approach led to one smash 
hit, Ghostbusters, and a string of expen- 
sive clinkers, including The Slugger’s 
Wife, Perfect and Crossroads. But at the 
same time, Columbia forged a deal with 
Home Box Office and CBS to create Tri- 
Star Pictures as a jointly financed vehicle 
for movie production, an arrangement 
that now earns millions for Coca-Cola. 

Goizueta’s second major Hollywood 
raid came last August with the $485 mil- 
lion buy-out of Embassy Communications 
and Tandem Productions. Embassy cur- 
rently has five shows on the air, including 
Diffrent Strokes, Silver Spoons and ABC 
television’s surprise hit, Who's the Boss? 
More important, Embassy, which was 
formerly owned by Producers Norman 
Lear and Jerrold Perenchio, holds syndi- 
cation rights to such shows as Maude, 
Sanford & Son, One Day at a Time and 
The Jeffersons. Mike Mellon, a vice presi- 
dent of research for Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, estimates the value of Embassy’s 
rights at $500 million. 

Early last month Goizueta pounced 
again as Coca-Cola bought Merv Griffin 
Enterprises for an undisclosed sum, 
which some television analysts estimated 
at $200 million to $250 million. The new 
acquisition is expected to have earnings of 
$170 million this year, largely from the 
Mery Griffin Show and the popular game 
shows Wheel of Fortune and Jeopardy! 
Coca-Cola also has shares in a number of 
joint ventures, including a 50% stake in a 
home video operation with RCA. 


ncome from Coca-Cola’s entertain- 

ment sector reached $161 million last 
year, a 33% increase over 1984 and equal 
to about 10% of the company’s overall 
1985 operating income of $1.045 billion. 
Considering that promising start, no one 
believes that Coke’s Hollywood shopping 
spree is over. Says Frank Biondi, execu- 
tive vice president of the company’s en- 
tertainment division: “We remain, in the 
vernacular, on the make.” Says Disney's 
Mellon: “Coke wants to take over every- 
body. The only number they'll be satisfied 
with is No. 1.” 

Goizueta is more modest about his 
company’s ambitions and accomplish- 
ments. Says he: “We've been very selective, 
but also very lucky.” At the moment, he is 
eager to talk about the future of the soft- 
drink business, a topic on which he is ex- 
tremely bullish. Most of that future, as Goi- 
zueta sees it, is overseas. The average 
American now consumes 50 gal.—the 
equivalent of 533.3 12-oz. bottles—of soft 
drink per year, but consumption abroad 
averages only 15% of that. Says Goizueta: 
“We have tremendous room for growth.” 
As the company prepares to toast its tri- 
umphs with more kinds of Coke than John 
Styth Pemberton could ever have imag- 
ined, industry experts fully expect Goi- 
zueta to do whatever it takes to keep his 
firm in a partying mood well into its second 
century. —By George Russell. Reported by 
B. Russell Leavitt and Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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Inside Job 


Cheery voices from behind bars 


risoners have long earned their daily 

bread. In the 19th century, convicts at 
Sing Sing worked as blacksmiths and car- 
penters. More recently, inmates have 
manufactured license plates and toiled on 
chain gangs performing road repairs. 
Now, though, increasing numbers of pris- 
oners are taking on a more refined line of 
work: answering telephone inquiries for 
corporate and government employers. 

In New York City, the New York 
State Department of Motor Vehicles has 
for the past two months been channeling 
calls to a room in the Bayview Correction- 
al Facility, a medium-security women’s 
prison. The cheery voice that says, “Hello. 








Now finishing a three-year sentence for robbery, Inmate Rogers takes reservations for TWA 





“It gives me an outlet so I don't have to get back into the same bad habits once I get out.” 


May I help you?” belongs to one of 33 in- 
mates who handle up to 6,500 calls a day. 
The department’s regular entry-level em- 
ployees receive between $8.04 and $9.93 
an hour. The Bayview volunteers, many 
of whom work a full 37%-hour week, 
pocket 32¢ to 65¢ an hour, the going rate 
for prison work in the state. 

The program has already drawn criti- 
cism from labor leaders. Says William 
McGowan, president of the New York 
State Civil Service Employees Associa- 
tion: “Rather than hiring appropriate per- 
sonnel under their own civil service sys- 
tem, the state is employing convicted 
criminals at slave-labor prices.”’ But state 
officials say the use of inmates to answer 
phones frees employees to serve the thou- 
sands of people who line up in the agency’s 
offices each day to get driver's licenses and 
car registrations. Says DMV Commissioner 
Patricia Adduci: “The challenge in gov- 
ernment today is to provide quality service 
at a minimal cost.’ The agency intends to 
hire some of the inmates at standard wages 
after they leave prison. 





New York State’s new answering ser- 
vice was patterned in part on a growing 
number of similar relationships between 
prisons and private companies. Correc- 
tional institutions in a total of ten states 
have taken on business partners. Since 
1981, for example, the Best Western mo- 
tel chain has employed inmates at the Ar- 
izona Center for Women, a minimum- 
security prison in Phoenix, to take tele- 
phone reservations. Before the program 
started, Best Western's regular operators 
were often overwhelmed by unexpected 
surges in calls. The prisoner-employees 
helped ease that problem because they 
could be summoned to work at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Today 30 inmates answer phones for 
anywhere from 20 to 40 hours a week, 
handling about 5% of all calls to Best 
Western’s toll-free number. They earn 
$4.42 an hour, the same starting wage as 
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the company’s regular operators, but the 
convicts hand over 30% of the money to 
the prison to pay for room and board. 
Ronald Evans, Best Western’s chief exec- 
utive officer, calls the program a “re- 
sounding success that has solved a legiti- 
mate business need for us.” 

Prisoners find their new jobs valuable 
not only as a source of income but as a 
way to develop a skill that could lead to 
future employment on the outside. Keith 
Rogers, 21, was convicted of robbery in 
1982 and the following year began serving 
a three-year sentence at the Ventura 
School in Camarillo, Calif., a correctional 
institution for youthful offenders. In Feb- 
ruary he was one of 24 inmates who began 
taking phone reservations for TWA 
through a switchboard hooked up to three 
trailers at Ventura. Says Rogers: “This 
opportunity makes my future a little bit 
brighter. It gives me an outlet so I don’t 
have to get back into the same bad habits 
once I get out.” —By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/Los Angeles and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Change a child’s 





A child who’s lived in a concrete jungle all 
his life doesn’t know the pleasure of climbing 
a tree. 


At the 52 Salvation Army summer camps, 
children touch the wonders of nature and 
learn about the God who made them. 

They climb trees, swim, learn new skills and 
games, and get away from the boredom and 
chaos of another sizzling urban summer. 

It can even be a life-changing experience. 
Send a child to camp this summer. Support 


The Salvation Army. You'll find us listed in the 
white pages. 


Sharing is caring! 
AVS Wii 
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“ICAP’s 31.91%’ return is 
right on the money.” 


Suu Mave? 


That's how much ICAP’s Growth Portfolio grew in value for the 16 

months ending January 7, 1986. Our Fixed Income Portfolio grew 
28.31% * and our U.S. Government Securities, 27.99% *. And because the 
ICAP variable annuity’s earnings are tax deferred, the money you make, 
you keep, without paying current taxes. Taxes are paid only when you want 
income or when you make withdrawals. / ~ 












You have five professionally managed investments to choose from 

ICAP also gives you the flexibility to move your money among five different 
investments—U.S. Government Securities, fixed income, growth, high yield, 
and money market portfolios. And you can move your money—at its current 
value—as often as every month, so it’s always where you think it can earn 
the most. 


You're investing with financial services leaders 
ICAP—Integrated’s Capital Accumulation Program is issued by 
Resources Life Insurance Company and Providence Life 
Insurance Company which have more than $6 billion of life 
insurance in force.* * These companies are subsidiaries of 
Integrated Resources, Inc., a New York Stock Exchange-listed, 
financial services leader which manages more than $10 billion 
in investor-owned assets. 


For investment information, fill out our coupon or call us 
toll free today. 


1-800-225- ICAP 








“Amounts indicated represent the change in accun m unit values for the 
separate accounts from inception on September 5 904 to January 7, 1986 and 
reflect income return and appreciation in value jrities held in the underlying 
portfolios, including reinvestment of all dividend distributions after 
deduction of all fees and expenses, These historical results should not be 

regarded as an indication of future performance and investment results will 


fluctuate with market conditions 


**Flexible premium variable annuity. Policy form series FPVA and FRVA, Not 
available in all states. Tom Seaver is currently investing in ICAP and has been 


‘ompensated for this endorsement 
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I want more complete information. Please send me a 











ij descriptive brochure on ICAP and a Prospectus including all fees and 
charges. I will read the Prospectus carefully before I invest or send money. 
4 Send to ICAP PRO. Box 16027, Denver CO 80216. ICAP is distributed by 
Integrated Capital Services, Inc. 
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Now The Neat Look” can be your look 
with Vitalis® Men’s Haircare products. 

Any way you wear your hair, Vitalis makes it 
look better. 

For well-groomed, healthy-looking hair, 
use Vitalis Liquid or Vitalis Grooming Gel. 
For atuller; thicker, natural look, use Vitalis 
Dry Control. 

For soft manageable hair that never 
looks stiff or feels sticky, use Vitalis Natural 
Hold Aerosol or Pump. Or for an even 
longer hold, try Vitalis Super Hold® Aerosol 
or Pump. 


Vitalis 


America’s Great Classic 
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The former Treasury Secretary will try harder 


Simon Says 
Buy Avis 


Wall Street Financier William 
Simon is renowned for buying 
companies with borrowed 
money and then managing to 
reap huge profits on his in 
vestments. Last week he was 
at it again. Simon’s Wesray 
investment firm agreed to 
acquire Avis, America’s peren- 
nial No. 2 car-rental firm, 
from Beatrice. Analysts esti- 
mated the price at $250 
million. 

Simon, who served as U.S 
Treasury Secretary under 
President Nixon, and his Wes- 
ray partner Raymond Cham- 
bers have put together 20 ac- 
quisitions over the past 54% 
years. In the Avis deal, Simon 
apparently outbid none other 
than Warren Avis. The Avis 
founder sold control of his 
company in 1954 but recently 
offered to buy it back. 


AUTOS 


The AMC 
Chrysler 


Ailing American Motors is 


| looking to cut a deal with a 





l 


competitor. AMC said last 
week that the company was 
negotiating to build Chrysler's 
full-size Fifth Avenue, plus its 
Dodge Diplomat and Plym- 
outh Gran Fury models. The 
proposed pact could help 





Chrysler, as well as enable 
AMC to recall most of the 
3,700 workers who have been 
laid off at its Kenosha, Wis., 
plant. 

Additional revenues would 
come in handy for AMC. The 
only U.S. automaker now run- 
ning in the red, it lost $18.9 
million during the first quarter. 
Sales of its Alliance and En- 
core subcompacts fell 41%. To 
help stem the losses, AMC has 
hired Actor George C. Scott to 


| be its TV spokesman. It may 


be Scott’s most challenging 
role since Patton. 


PRICES 


ADose of 
Competition 


Consumer complaints about 
the high cost of health care 
have produced results in Mary- 
land. This summer the state at- 
torney general's office will is- 
sue a free guide to help people 


| save money on medical treat- 





ment. The booklet, the first of 
its kind in the US., will list the 
names of about 13,000 Mary- 
land doctors and health profes- 
sionals and how much they 


i . . 
charge for services, especially 


office visits, diagnostic tests 
and surgical procedures. Shop- 
pers will find that costs can 
vary greatly. For example, an 
appendectomy performed in 
Baltimore could range from 
$800 to $1,000. But that fee 
drops to between $150 and 
$400 if the operation is per- 
formed outside the city. 
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AIRLINES 


From Jeans to 
Pinstripes 


People Express built its repu- 
tation on cheap, no-frills 
flights and a “single class” ser- 
vice that catered to families 
and vacationers and left the 
business-travel market to the 
bigger carriers. But wait— 
what was that showing up at 
People last week? A smatter- 
ing of pinstripes? Sure enough, 
People said it plans to install 
first-class cabins, now avail- 
able on only a few long-haul 
747 flights, in all 80 of its 
planes. In addition, the upstart 
airline began a frequent-flyer 
promotion similar to those of- 
fered by other major carriers. 
Such programs, which enable 
customers who fly often to 
earn free trips or other gifts, 


| have proved to be especial- 


ly popular with business 


| travelers. 


A few changes are clearly 
needed at People. The airline 
lost customers and an estimat- 
ed $67 million from October 
through March, as rival carri- 
ers slashed fares. 


PROMOTIONS 


Herb Is 
A Grinch 


Where's Herb? Who knows, 
but Burger King’s white- 
socked, balding nerd cannot 
be found taking any bows in 








a Aw 


Haliman: Where's the dough? 





Last 
week that august body passed 
a resolution denouncing Bur- 
ger King for “consumer fraud” 
in its Where’s Herb? contest 


the Alabama senate. 


The burger brouhaha 
started in March, when Jason 
Hallman, 15, of Bessemer, 
Ala., became the first person in 
his state to spot Herb in a Bur- 
ger King store. The bespecta- 
cled actor was on a nationwide 
tour of Burger King outlets as 
part of a $40 million promo- 
tional campaign. The young 
man thought he had won a 
$5,000 prize, but Burger King, 
upon learning his age, denied 
him the jackpot and gave it to 
his friend David Brown, 16, 
who was with Jason that day. 
Reason: the rules of the con- 
test, posted in all Burger King 
stores, said that winners had to 
be at least 16. The purpose of 
the restriction, said the compa- 
ny, was to discourage young- 
sters from hanging around 
Burger Kings during school 
hours. 

Instead of quietly dropping 
the matter, Jason's parents de- 
cided to complain to their state 
senator Mac Parsons. After in- 
vestigating the dispute, the Al- 
abama senate concluded that 
Burger King had never made 
the rules of the game clear in 
its advertising campaign. The 
lawmakers threatened to “in- 
voke remedial legislation” if 
the company failed “to rectify 
the consumer fraud it has per- 
petrated.”” Said Senator Par- 
sons: “I feel what Burger King 
did was as bad as what the 
Grinch did when he stole 


| Christmas.” 
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Religion 





A Defeat for Sanctuary 





fter six months of acrimonious court- 

room proceedings and nearly 50 
hours of deliberation, a jury last week 
filed into a tiny federal courtroom in Tuc- 
son. The eleven defendants, all of them 
church workers, faced the jury. Then they 
listened in stunned silence as the court 
clerk read guilty verdicts against six of 
them for conspiring to smuggle Salvador- 
ans and Guatemalans into the U.S. Two 
more were found guilty of harboring or 
transporting the illegal aliens. 


wh 








Fife (collar), fellow defendants and lawyers at press conference after the verdict 


Church activists are convicted of smuggling illegal aliens 


sanctuary for refugees until their lives are 
no longer in danger.” The other co- 
founder, retired Rancher Jim Corbett, 
who was acquitted, said, “We will contin- 
ue to provide sanctuary services openly 
and go to trial as often as is necessary to 
establish . . . that the protection of human 
rights is never illegal.” 

Sanctuary has become a_ popular 
cause among liberal religious activists. 
Some 300 local congregations, including 
about 100 since the Tucson indictments 


BOOK i2ns 








The verdicts marked a victory for the 
Federal Government in its drive to prose- 
cute members of a nationwide movement 
that seeks to give church sanctuary to 
Central American refugees who have en- 
tered the US. illegally. The outcome of 
the case, said Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Donald Reno, “is going to have a signifi- 
cant impact on those persons [in the 
movement] who were well intended but 
misguided.” 

Despite facing a maximum penalty of 
five years in prison for each of the felony 
charges, Sanctuary activists seemed un- 
daunted. Said the Rev. John M. Fife, 46, 
of Tucson’s Southside United Presbyteri- 
| an Church, a co-founder of the movement 
and one of the eight’ convicted defen- 
dants: “I plan for as long as possible to 
continue to be the pastor of a congrega- 
tion that has committed itself to providing 





* The others: two Roman Catholic priests, the Rev 
Anthony Clark and the Rev. Ramon Dagoberto 
Quinofies, a Mexican; Sister Darlene Nicgorski; and 
four lay church workers. 








Failing to establish that “the protection of human rights is never illegal.” 


were filed last year, have declared them- 
selves to be sanctuaries for Central Amer- 
icans, as have a Methodist seminary, elev- 
en universities, 19 cities and, under an 
order by Democratic Governor Toney 
Anaya, the entire state of New Mexico. 
Also endorsing the movement: the Amer- 
ican Baptist, Presbyterian and United 
Methodist churches, United Church of 
Christ, Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ) and the rabbinical arms of Con- 
servative and Reform Judaism. 

The Tucson defendants, citing 
churches’ traditional offers of asylum to 
those fleeing pursuers and the U.S. under- 
ground railroad for 19th century slaves, 
steadfastly claimed that they had a reli- 
gious duty to aid people who fear abuse, 
prison or even death in their homeland. 
But to the Federal Government, which 
last year prosecuted 18,000 cases of smug- 
gling illegal aliens, church activists war- 
rant no special treatment. Says Commis- 
sioner Alan C. Nelson of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service: “No group, 


| of the United States.” 





no matter how well meaning and highly 
motivated, can arbitrarily violate the laws 


In a tactical triumph for the Govern- 
ment, Judge Earl Carroll barred all testi- 
mony on the religious and humanitarian 
motives behind the defendants’ actions. | 
Sanctuary lawyers nonetheless managed 
to slip several such references into testi- 
mony, and they plan to cite Carroll’s rul- 
ing when they appeal the verdict. Prose- 
cutor Reno, grandson of a Methodist 
preacher, faced some obstacles. He had 
the unenviable task of portraying as crim- 
inals a group of pious Good Samaritans 
(who held a prayer meeting after the jury 
announced its verdicts). One of the 15 
Central Americans summoned to the 
stand by Reno, for instance, described a 
defendant as “the only person who offered 
me a roof over my head when I was most 
in need.” 





ut the Government had a star witness, 

Jesus Cruz, a Mexican, and it relied 
heavily upon his 23 days of testimony. 
An admitted smuggler of farm workers, 
Cruz was paid $21,000, in part to infil- 
trate church meetings and obtain evi- 
dence against the Sanctuary workers with 
a hidden tape recorder. To make the 
arrests easier, Cruz even asked his 
Bible-study partners for their addresses, 
on the pretext of sending them Christmas 
cards. 

A number of church leaders have de- 
nounced the Government's use of under- 
cover operatives, working inside churches 
to obtain evidence without search war- 
rants, in the Tucson case. The American 
Lutheran and Presbyterian churches have 
filed a federal suit in Phoenix, contend- 
ing that such practices violate the 
constitutional right to religious freedom 
and to protection against unreasonable 
searches. 

A second federal suit connected with 
the Tucson case has been filed in San 
Francisco by a coalition of 80 national 
and local religious bodies. They argue that 
all Sanctuary prosecutions should be halt- 
ed because this church activity is legal un- 
der a 1980 U.S. law that grants asylum to 
refugees fleeing political persecution. 

The suits have not intimidated INS, 
which intends to continue prosecuting 
clergy and church workers who offer 
sanctuary to illegals. Another trial 
is scheduled to begin next month in 
Brownsville, Texas; Defendant Stacey 
Merkt is a Methodist. But the prosecu- 
tions, far from stemming the movement, 
have given it new prominence. Says 
Presbyterian Fife: “Tens of millions 
of Americans who never knew this was 
an issue now know about it. And 
they know it is a major church-state is- 
sue, probably the major one of the 
1980s.”” —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Carol Ann Bassett/Tucson and 
Michael Riley/Los Angeles 
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1986 Mercury Sable. 
When awagon isa t road Car, 
this is what itlooks like. — | 


Sables windows are fitted 
flush to its body sheet metal, 
smoothing the passage of air 


The idea that a wagon can be a 
great road car is indeed extra- 
ordinary. Which is why Sable is 


and four-wheel independent 
suspension. 
And Sable is protected by a 


no ordinary looking wagon. 

Its sophisticated shape not 
only permits it to move easily 
through the air but also helps it 
hold the road. 


over the car as well as quieting 
the ride. 

Sable has front-wheel drive, 
rack-and-pinion steering, multi- 
port fuel-injected 3.0-liter V-6 


three-year, unlimited-mileage 
powertrain warranty. $100 
deductible applies after 12,000 
miles. Ask to see this limited 
warranty at your dealer. 


For more information, call toll-free 1-800-822-9292 


@ MERCURY. The shape you want to be in. 














The Ree Tools For The Job. 


_ From Sears. 


Achieving just the right 
look is important. On the job 
—and on the town. Sears has 
-the tools that make it easy. 
The Arnie* collection of 
traditional classics. 








































These are truly eS 
quality fashions. Thou 

lly designed. Meticulously 
tailored. Expertly crafted of 
fine fabrics. That's Arnie. 
The right tools. From Sears, 

= of course. 


—— Tools that work. The Arnie 
= Vested Suit in tropical weight 
A olyester and wool blend, 

A cut above. Premium quality 
construction in all the 
appropriate colors, solids 
and patterns. 

“Re lar, $180.00. 
Sale price, $129.99. 


~ Tools that fit. Arnie Blazers 
nd Dress Slacks. Fully 
ailored in comfortable year- 
round polyester and wool 
=blend. Choice of classic, 
“complementary colors make 
e Arnie blazers and slacks 
the complete tool kit. 

Ber regular, $100.00; 

rice, $69.99. 

s Slacks s, regular, $45.00; 

Sale price, $34.99. 

Sale ends May 17, 1986. 
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Law 





uring the nearly five years since she 

took her place on the high bench, Jus- 
tice Sandra Day O'Connor has provided a 
reasonably dependable third vote for the 
U.S. Supreme Court's conservative wing. 
In a number of crucial cases, however, 
O'Connor has begun to split from her usu- 
al allies, Chief Justice Warren Burger and 
William Rehnquist, and has sometimes 
cast the decisive vote that yields a liberal 
result. Says Michael McDonald, general 
counsel of the conservative American Le- 
gal Foundation: “I wonder if she is travel- 
ing the route blazed by Justice Black- 
mun.” Harry Blackmun, who moved from 
a close identification with the Chief Jus- 
tice to join the court’s shifting centrists, 
has also noted O'Connor's passage. “In 
certain areas,” he told a meeting of feder- 
al judges last summer, “she is becoming 
somewhat independent and her own 
woman.” 

An intriguing example of O'Connor's 
independence came last week. Normally 
a strong supporter of police and prosecu- 
tors, she joined in a pair of significant rul- 
ings that strengthened the rights of black 
defendants (see box). One week earlier she 
astonished some court watchers by writ- 
ing the majority opinion in a 5-to-4 libel 
decision requiring that in cases involving 
public concerns, private individuals must 
prove that damaging press assertions 
about them are false. 

With many of the most difficult cases 






























measure clearly how much she is setting 
herself apart from the other conserva- 
tives. But in the words of former Solicitor 
General Rex Lee, who has known O'Con- 
nor since both practiced law in Arizona, 


Establishing Her Independence 


Sandra Day O'Connor is still conservative, but on her own terms 


of this term still pending, it is too soon to | 





tionality of a town-sponsored Nativity 
scene in Rhode Island. With reasoning 
that Yale Law Professor Paul Gewirtz 
calls “extremely elegant,” she sought in a 
concurring opinion to draw a line between 
government actions that accommodate re- 
ligion and those that endorse it. Her think- 
ing was later used by Justice John Paul Ste- 
vens to help support the majority’s view in 
another religion case. 

Sometimes O'Connor has teamed 
with Justices to her left, apparently be- 
cause a case involved two competing prin- 
ciples that both appealed to her as a con- 
servative. In March, for instance, 
weighing the demands of military author- 
ity against the exercise of religious belief, 
she rejected Rehnquist’s majority opinion 
that the Air Force could enforce a dress 
code prohibiting religious headgear, in 
this case a yarmulke. Says Bruce Fein of 
the American Enterprise Institute: “She 
just wanted a little more military justifica- 
tion.” On the same day, her close atten- 
tion to procedural correctness led to an- 
other disappointment for conservatives. 
In a 5-to-4 decision involving the legiti- 
macy of a voluntary-school-prayer group 
in Pennsylvania, O'Connor joined with 
liberals to hold that the court could not 
examine the issues because the school- 
board member who appealed the case had 
no legal standing to do so. 

Her forays into unexpected territory 
do not, however, represent a lunge across 
the political spectrum. “There is no possi- 
bility of her being anything other than a 
Reagan conservative,” says John Frank, a 
Phoenix lawyer who has closely followed 
O'Connor's career. “The Administration 
knew what it wanted and got it.” But 
O'Connor's growing assurance as a Jus- 
tice means thal conservatives cannot 
confidently presume a three-vote base 
on which to start building a majority 
result. —By Richard Lacayo. Reported 
by Anne Constable/Washington 


“After four or five years, many members 
of the court feel a greater sense of self- 
confidence and assert themselves more. 
We're seeing evidence of that in her now.” 

One example: even when she agrees 
with the majority, she increasingly carves 
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These days the Justice is harder to define 
In time judges “assert themselves more.” 


out her own position. She wrote eleven 
concurrences in the court's last term, sec- 
ond only to William Brennan’s 14. Some of 
those helped establish her influence on the 
thinking of her fellow Justices—for exam- 
ple, in constitutional questions regarding 
religion. Thus two years ago, she joined a 
5-to-4 majority upholding the constitu- 











In a dissent joined by William Rehnquist, Chief Justice 








Jurors and Racial Bias 


ames Kirkland Batson is black, and the Kentucky jurors 

who convicted him in 1984 of burglary and receipt of sto- 
len goods were all white. The prosecutor had excluded four 
blacks from the jury with peremptory challenges, which 
have long been exercised without any explanation required. 
But last week in an important 7-to-2 decision, the Supreme 
Court reined in the practice. Justice Lewis Powell, writing 
for the majority, observed that intentional racial bias denies 
“the protection that a trial by jury is intended to secure”—a 
jury of one’s peers. So the court changed the rules. Previous- 
ly, a black defendant alleging the biased exclusion of black 
jurors had to show that the prosecutor invariably used pe- 
remptory challenges to exclude blacks in case after case. 
Now, said Powell, if a defendant can show a pattern of bi- 
ased challenges in his trial alone, the prosecutor must dem- 
onstrate a nonracial motive for the challenges. 


Warren Burger complained that the majority had infringed 
on “a procedure which has been part of the common law for 
many centuries.” A surprising member of the majority was 
Byron White, author of a 1965 court decision that last week’s 
ruling overturned. “The time has come,” said White, to take 
a further step to root out discrimination in jury selection. 

In another 7-to-2 decision involving racial bias, the court 
ruled that a defendant on trial for a crime that carries the 
death penalty is entitled to have prospective jurors ques- 
tioned about possible racial bias if the charges concern an 
interracial crime. In the 1979 Virginia murder trial of Willie 
Lloyd Turner, the judge refused to ask potential jurors 
whether their verdict would be influenced by the fact that 
the defendant was black and the victim white. The court's 
new rule is necessary, Justice White said, because “the risk of 
racial prejudice infecting a capital sentencing proceeding is 
especially serious in light of the complete finality of the 
death sentence.” 
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Medicine 





A Different Kind of AIDS Fight 








t is one of the more unseemly rivalries 

to sully the scientific community in dec- 
ades. Squaring off across the Atlantic, 
amid charges, countercharges and grow- 
ing anger, are researchers at the National 
Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Md., and 
at the Pasteur Institute in Paris. At issue: 
who was first to isolate the virus that 
causes AIDS and first to develop a blood- 
screening test to detect AIDS infection. At 
stake: national pride, possibly a Nobel 
Prize and perhaps millions of dollars in 
patent royalties on the blood test. 

Last year, after months of feuding, the 
Pasteur team, headed by Dr. Luc Monta- 
gnier, filed two legal actions in the U.S, 
The first challenged a patent on the blood 
test awarded to Dr. Robert Gallo and his 
colleagues. The second charged Gallo 
with breach of contract for allegedly using 
for commercial purposes samples of virus 
sent to him by the French. Gallo had 
agreed to use the samples for research 
purposes only. 

The French last week scored a minor 
triumph in the battle: the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office acknowledged that 
they indeed had a rival claim to the blood- 
test patent and were entitled to a formal 
hearing. Moreover, the Patent Office rec- 
ognized the French as the “senior party,” 
since their patent application was filed 
seven months earlier than the NIH appli- 
cation. Now, says Charles Lipsey, a pat- 
ent attorney for Pasteur, “the burden of 
proving that they invented the test first is 
going to rest on Dr. Gallo.” 

Gallo has long maintained that no 
matter who actually discovered the virus, 
his lab was first to grow large quantities of 
it; this tricky step, he insists, was crucial to 
developing a workable blood test. “We 
had the science first,” says 
Acting Assistant Secretary 
of Health Donald Macdon- 
ald. “We feel strong in our 
position.” But mass-pro- 
ducing the virus “doesn’t 
| matter,” counters Lipsey. 
“What matters is who 
made the invention first.” 

Last week Gallo angri- 
ly accused the Montagnier 
team of greediness. “I 
don’t get any money,” he 
emphasized, pointing out 
that royalties on the test go 
to its manufacturers and 
the U.S. Treasury, not his 
personal bank account. 
“The fight is theirs—to get 
the money,” he charged. 
“My name is used in vain.” 
But Pasteur _ scientists 
would not reap personal 














Robert Gallo of the NIH 


Scientists engage in a heated transatlantic duel 


Dr. Luc Montagnier of the Pasteur Institute 
Charges, countercharges and acrimony. 





profits either. The proceeds, explains 
Spokeswoman Caroline Chaine, would go 
to the institute, which “lives on the funds 
and the patents of its research.” Says she: 
“We want our work to be recognized.” 

Money aside, no one doubts that 
Gallo is as eager as the French to get the 
glory for one of the more important dis- 
coveries in late-20th century medicine. 
“It’s what we call the race for the Nobel 
Prize,” says one cynical scientist. In their 
second action, the Pasteur researchers are 
attempting to prove that they were the 
first to identify the AIDS virus. They hope 
to show either that the Americans derived 
their virus from French samples—essen- 
tially appropriating the virus as their 
own—or that the American discovery de- 
pended on key information 
provided by the Pasteur 
samples. 

Much of the case will 
rest on the significance of 
subtle differences between 
the French and American 
viruses. Gallo insists that 
his virus is too genetically 
distinct to have been de- 
rived from the French 
strain. But according to 
James Swire, an attorney 
for Pasteur, “there is a 
body of scientific opinion” 
that disagrees. Swire has 
been seeking lab notebooks 
and memos from the NIH, 
under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. So far, he 
says, “we've found lots of 
things that strengthen our 
complaint and nothing 
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that damages it.” Among the findings: a 
photograph illustrating one of Gallo’s key 
papers on the discovery of the virus actu- 
ally depicted the Pasteur strain. The mis- 
take may have been accidental, but it has 
proved embarrassing to Gallo, who last 
month published a formal admission of 
the error. 

Meanwhile, a secondary battle over 
what to call the AIDS virus may have been 
resolved last week by the International 
Committee on the Taxonomy of Viruses. 
The name of the virus had itself become a 
political football as the French insisted on 
LAV (lymphadenopathy-associated virus), 
while Gallo’s group used HTLV-3 (human 
T-cell lymphotropic virus, type 3). In a 
statement published in the journals Na- 
ture and Science, a taxonomy group sub- 
committee proposed a third name, human 
immunodeficiency virus (HIV), and urged 
scientists to adopt it. Because of the pend- 
ing legal actions, Gallo refused to en- 
dorse the change, although Montagnier 
signed the statement. Nonetheless, Sub- 
committee Chairman Harold Varmus, a 
leading California virologist, expressed 
hope that the decision would help defuse 
“the tense legalistic atmosphere” that has 
tarnished AIDS research. “The emotional 
flavor of this branch of virology,” he 
wryly concluded, “is not quite what it 
should be.” — By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Christine Gorman/New York 


Drinking Danger 
Alcohol is linked to stroke 


generation ago, one might have been 

told that the occasional drink could 
help cut the risk ofstroke. It was an appeal- 
ing prescription, but over the years indica- 
tions to the contrary have mounted. Last 
week the Journal of the American Medical 
Association published some of the strong- 
est evidence to date. A twelve-year study, 
conducted by the National Heart, Lung 
and Blood Institute and involving nearly 
8,000 Hawaiian men between 45 and 68, 
found that heavy drinkers had nearly three 
times the risk of hemorrhagic stroke faced 
by teetotalers. Even light drinkers had a 
twofold risk. 

Hemorrhagic strokes occur when a 
blood vessel in the brain leaks or ruptures. 
Although only about 25% of strokes in the 
US. are hemorrhagic, they are more apt to 
be fatal than the more common type of 
stroke caused by blood clots. NHLBI re- 
searchers found that the effect of alcohol 
was independent of other risk factors for 
stroke, including age, weight, blood pres- 
sure and smoking. “We're not advising 
people to quit drinking,” says Richard 
Donahue, the chief investigator, but 
“heavy drinkers are well advised to cut 
down.” Indeed, the study found that those 
who did so lowered their risk of stroke. 
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WHEN YOU RENT ONE-WAY” 3 \ 
FROM SOME COMPANIES, 





Their drop- O ff fees can get to be very expensive. .. But at Rational Car Rental, 
you'll be able to steer clear of all that. For only 
510 a day over our regular low daily rates, 
you can go one-way with National and that 
includes one hundred miles a day 
at no extra charge* 

So next time, call us and don't 
run into any of those drop-off 
charges. For reservations, call 
800-CAR-RENTS" or your travel 
consultant. 










ature GM cars like this Buick Century 


You deserve National attention: 
CALL 800-CAR-RENT 


radditional mileage. Corny nermediate. f t participa ations. Limited number of cars available. You pay for g i$! way charg 
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Fresh Roses for Shoe 





he greatest athlete ounce for 

ounce in the history of sport rode 
in and out with courage and cunning 
last week to grasp his fourth Ken- 
tucky Derby in his 24th try and his 
55th year. Churchill Downs politely 
applauded the long shot Ferdinand 
but wildly cheered his passenger, 
and maybe for the first time in 112 
years roses seemed inadequate. 
Nearly 30 springs after misjudging 
the finish line on Gallant Man and 
losing by a nostril to Iron Liege, Wil- 
lie Shoemaker won the Derby again. 

It was a race frisky with 16 
three-year-olds: 14 confessed drug 
users (of one kind or the other lately 
permissible), a British chestnut ad- 
dicted only to Guinness Stout (a pint 
a day with his oats and carrots) and 
that California fresh-air fiend Ferdi- 
nand. For all of his clean living, Fer- 
dinand drew the dreaded rail, and 
the pinch at the start of the stam- 
pede was so precariously tight that 
Shoemaker had to stand virtually 
straight up in the irons. With every 
one of his 96 Ibs., he yanked in the 
reins magnificently to hold Ferdinand 
on the course. They settled down into 
last place. 

Charlie Whittingham, 73, Shoe’s no- 
tion of “the best trainer in the country,” 
was blessed to have forgotten his binocu- 
lars in the excitement of the morning. “I 


didn’t know where Shoe was,” he admit- 
———EE 





Bringing the long shot Ferdinand home 
“I didn't panic. I took my time. I felt good.” 


In his 55th year, no misjudging the finish line 





ted. After two dismal Mays out of two, in 
1958 and '60 (one of those Whittingham 
horses is now cutting herds in a rodeo), 
Charlie swore never to return to Louis- 
ville without a contender. “I hoped for the 
big horse, I waited for him.” So the trainer 
was 26 years between Derby starts, and 
the rider 21 between Derby victories. “I 


didn’t panic,” said Shoemaker, who has 
won 8,537 races worth more than $100 
million, including at Churchill Downs on 
Swaps (1955), Tomy Lee (’59) and Lucky 
Debonair (65). “I took my time. I felt 
good.” Moving up surely, going 
= around some and about others, he 
= made his last crucial pass through a 
be needle’s eye. “I saw a little spot, and 
decided to take a chance on getting 
through, saving a bit of ground. One, 
two, three, boom. I made it.” 
Bouncing back to the winner’s 
circle at a wonderful canter, Shoe- 
maker misted like an old golfer 
(Shoe is a 12 handicap). “Old Jack 
Nicklaus did it,” he said, “and I did 
it too. I thought that I might have 
one more chance to win the Derby. 
When Charlie showed me this big 
juicy colt last year, he told me, 
‘Here’s one I’m going to save for 
you. We might have some fun with 
him.’ ” The British beer guzzler Bold 
Arrangement took a lovely second 
and hurried away with a foaming 
head to the 205-year-old “real Der- 
by” at Epsom Downs next month. 
Broad Brush, an affable bay who 
likes to be taken on joyrides in 
his trainer’s van, came third. All 
around, it was a happy day for prac- 
tically everyone but the 1-2 favorites 
Snow Chief and Badger Land, who 
finished eleventh and fifth. By the Dosage 
Index, a perplexing pedigree calibrator 
much under discussion these days, Snow 
Chief's fate had been foretold. But the 
betting public ignored the arithmetic 
and forgot the old man. Sentimental- 
ists collected $37.40 for $2 on Willie 
to win. — By Tom Callahan 








Milestones 








CHARGED. John Zaccaro Jr., 22, Middlebury 
College senior and son of 1984 Democrat- 
ic Vice Presidential Candidate Geraldine 
Ferraro; with selling one-quarter gram of 
cocaine to an undercover police officer, 
a more serious offense than the one for 
which he was arrested last February 
(possession of cocaine with intent to 
sell); in Middlebury, Vt. If convicted 
on both counts, Zaccaro, who pleaded 
not guilty, would face a maximum of 
ten years in prison and a $15,000 fine. 


DIED. Charles Louis Bonnay, 55, French 
photojournalist and longtime chronicler 
of war, especially for the weekly LIFE 
and more recently TIME; of acute leuke- 
mia; in San Salvador. Bonnay was a 
French army officer in Dien Bien Phu 
when he sold his first picture to LIFE in 
1953. He covered combat in Algeria in 
the 1950s, Viet Nam in the ‘60s and 
most recently Central America; his lat- 
est TIME photo appeared in the April 21 
issue. 
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DIED. Broderick Crawford, 74, hulking, hus- 
ky-voiced actor who appeared in several 
Broadway plays, notably in 1937 as the 
gentle half-wit Lennie in Of Mice and 
Men, and in dozens of movies, winning an 
Academy Award for his portrayal of Poli- 
tician Willie Stark in All the King's Men 
(1949); of complications from strokes; in 
Rancho Mirage, Calif. The son of Comic 
Actress Helen Broderick and Vaudevillian 
Lester Crawford, he is probably best re- 
membered as the jowly police chief in the 
1950s TV show Highway Patrol. 


DIED. J. (for Joseph) Allen Hynek, 75, astro- 
physicist and from 1960 to 1975 head of 
Northwestern University’s astronomy de- 
partment, who was often called the “Gali- 
leo of UFOlogy” for making research on 
unidentified flying objects semi-respect- 
able; of a malignant brain tumor; in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. After working for several 
years as an Air Force consultant on possi- 
ble spaceship sightings, he coined the 
phrase “close encounters of the third [as 
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well as first and second] kind” in 1972 to 
categorize human-alien meetings, and 
was a technical adviser on the 1977 Ste- 
ven Spielberg film of the same name. 
Born in 1910, the year of Halley’s comet's 
last appearance, he used to predict that he 
would “go out” when the comet returned; 
appropriately, he did. 


DIED. Radi Prebisch, 85, Argentine econo- 
mist and former head of both the United 
Nations’ Economic Commission for Latin 
America (1950-63) and Conference on 
Trade and Development (1963-69), whose 
theories and leadership profoundly influ- 
enced the economic strategies of develop- 
ing countries; of a heart attack; in Santia- 
go, Chile. Believing that the terms of trade 
would always favor industrialized nations 
over commodity-producing countries, he 
advocated regional common markets and 
other protectionist measures that would 
give the have-not economies of the Third 
World much needed shelter from the 
haves while they industrialized. 





—__ 
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Few people had a deeper understanding of conflicting 
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“A CHORUS LINE’ SENDS YOU 


INTO THE STREETS HUMMING. . .” 
—Kathleen Carroll, NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


“... EXHILARATING. . . one of 
the year’s best pictures. . .” 
—Jeffrey Lyons, Sneak Previews, INN 


“H&A DAZZLING 
MOVIE ENTERTAINMENT. . The 


cast is fabulous 
—William Wolf, GANNETT NEWS SERVICE 


“AT IS THE BEST DANCE FILM, AND, 
FOR THAT MATTER, THE BEST 


MOVIE MUSICAL FOR YEARS.” 
—Clive Barnes, NEW YORK POST 
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Books 


Tributes of Empathy and Grace 


OUT OF INDIA by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala; Morrow; 288 pages; $16.95 


n her introduction to this selection of 15 
eee from four earlier books, Ruth 
Prawer Jhabvala notes the problem that 
faces all foreigners who settle on the sub- 
continent: “To live in India and be at 
peace, One must to a very considerable ex- 
tent become Indian and adopt Indian at- 
titudes, habits, beliefs, assume if possible 
an Indian personality. But how is this pos- 
sible? And even if it were possible— 
without cheating oneself—would it 
be desirable? Should one want to try 
to become something other than 
what one is?” 

Writing about India poses. of 
course, a similar dilemma. Those as- 
piring to something beyond cos- 
tumes and pageantry must try to 
portray the native inhabitants from 
within, as they think and feel, to dis- 
prove Kipling’s saw about the twain 
never meeting. This task is not only 
difficult but potentially self-defeat- 
ing, since the allure of India to many 
Western eyes lies in the exotic inef- 
fability of its people and spectacles 

Jhabvala, 59, knows more about 
the challenges of living and writing 
in India than she ever meant to 
learn. Born in Germany of Polish 
parents and educated in England, 
she married a visiting Indian archi- 
tect and went home with him in 
1951. Except for this accident of the 
heart, she writes, “I don’t think I 
would ever have come here for I am 
not attracted—or used not to be al- 
tracted—to the things that usually 
bring people to India.” She was not. 
in short, a do-gooder, a foreign-ser- 
vice careerist or a spiritual pilgrim 

| But her European background and 

| natural desire to sympathize with 
her adopted land made her an acute 

| observer. She began turning out nov- 
els, stories and a string of screen- 
plays (including Shakespeare Wal- 
lah), creating piecemeal a territory 
that became increasingly familiar to 
a growing audience as Jhabvala’s 
India 

The dominant figures in this 
landscape are females. All but one of 
the stories in Out of India revolve 
around heroines, and only four of 
them are Western. The foreign men 
who appear at all do so as shadowy, 
straitlaced figures. The narrator of 
An Experience of India contrasts her 
expectations to those of her hus- 
band: “I had come to India to be in 
India. I wanted to be changed. Hen- 
ry didn't—he wanted a change, 
that’s all, but not to be changed.” 

An Englishwoman in Two More 
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Under the Indian Sun observes, “Indian 
men have such marvelous eyes When 
they look at you, you can’t help feeling all 
young and nice.” Foreigners succumb to 
this seductive appeal at their own peril. In 
Passion, two British roommates take up 
with men they find “typically Indian.” 
They are, naturally, stark opposites. 


Christine goes out with a handsome Sikh 





Excerpt 


4 & There is a cycle that Europe- 

ans—by Europeans I mean all 
Westerners, including Americans— 
tend to pass through. It goes like this: 
first stage, tremendous enthusiasm— 
everything Indian is marvelous; sec- 
ond stage, everything Indian not so 
marvelous; third stage, everything 
Indian abominable. For some people 
it ends there, for others the cycle 
renews itself and goes on. I have 
been through it so many times that 
now I think of myself as strapped 
to a wheel that goes round i 
and round. 








officer; Betsy has an affair with a scrawny 
clerk who is married, sensitive to a fault 
and abusive to her when the mood hits 
him. “I suppose all passion is unhealthy,” 
she tells Christine, who has begun to wor- 
ry about her friend’s behavior. “Some- 
times I tell you I feel insane—and what's 
more—what’'s terrible: I revel in it!” 
When Betsy informs her lover that she 
wants to give up her job and privileges for 
him, he reacts with outrage: “You have 
everything in life and you throw it all 
away. Aren't you ashamed?” 

Jhabvala plays such encounters chief- 
ly for comedy, although her pampered 
foreign women also face the pros- 
pect of paying dearly for their de- 
lusions. The stories dealing with 
Indian heroines are more somber. 
Westerners can decide to surrender 
to India; natives do not have the 
choice. In The Widow, Durga has 
been left comparatively wealthy by 
her late husband, an old man whose 
marriage to her was arranged when 
she was young. Feeling youthful still 
and strangely restive, she develops a 
yen for a neighbor boy, who returns 
her affectionate remarks with the 
demand that she buy him a motor 
scooter. This infatuation comes to 
nothing, and everyone with a claim 
on her generosity seems relieved: 
“The relatives were glad that Durga 
had at last come around and accept- 
ed her lot as a widow.” 

On Bail is told by an educated | 
Indian woman who has thrown her 
prospects away on an idler named 
Rajee. She supports them both by 
working in a shop, while he makes 
imaginary business deals in coffee- 
houses and visits his mistress twice a 
week. Rajee is arrested for some un- 
specified offense; the woman's fa- 
ther, who sacrificed so that she 
might improve her standing in soci- 
ety, mourns loudly over the disas- 
trous course she has chosen. She re- 
members instead how her father 
and Rajee agreed to her marriage 
after she had poured kerosene over 
her clothes and prepared to set her- 
self on fire: “It is a crude method 
and perhaps not suitable for a col- 
lege girl like me, but it was the only 
way I could think of and also the 
easiest and cheapest, so I decided 
on it.” 

Muffied lives explode in such 
understatements. Jhabvala adopts 
the identities of characters from an 
alien culture without romanticizing 
or condescending. Her spare prose 
leaves little room for metaphor: her 
India emerges out of small specifics, 
accretions that summon up heat, 
hope, squalor and a vast expanse of 
sky. These stories do not demystify 
India; they pay the place tributes of 
empathy and grace. —By Paul Gray 
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Fallout 


STALLION GATE 
by Martin Cruz Smith 
Random House; 321 pages; $17.95 


_ _ 


he building and testing of the first 
atom bomb is one of the century’s 

great stories. So it takes a bit of nerve to . . 

turn this modern Promethean tale into a 

popular thriller, especially if the hero is a icture 1t. 

Pueblo Indian Army sergeant who is also e 

a prizefighter, jazz pianist and catnip to XK b h t 
ite our boss has jus 

Martin Cruz Smith is no stranger to ° 

risky fusions. He is the author of Gorky rd d ( h 

Park, a story of Communists and furriers. O ere 1vas. 

Scientists and Indians seem just as incon- 

gruous, even though the two groups actu- W 

ally did share the stage at a critical mo- O CO ca ues ve 

ment in history. Smith, who is half Pueblo 

Indian, has a good grip on the Southwest, just ordered ewar Ss, 

a region that drew many artists and intel- 

lectuals decades before J. Robert Oppen- 

heimer suggested Los Alamos, N. Mex., And you Say, 

as an ideal research and engineering site 

for the Manhattan Project. Ground zero “E; ( | 

on July 16, 1945, was more than 150 miles amous rouse, p ease.’ 

south of Los Alamos at a spot designated 

Trinity. Hundreds of years earlier, Span- 

ish explorers named the place Jornada del 

Muerto, Dead Man's Journey. 


“Famous what?” say all three. 





Sergeant Joe Pefia knows the way, and “Grouse,” Say you. The Famous 

because of that he has been released from 
Leavenworth, where he was imprisoned Grouse” 
for sleepi ith fficer’s wife. His as- : 
sipiment 1 10 be Opponheliners driver And with a wee 

d liai ith th ive Ameri 
ag rrp dram of luck, the boss | 
cian, Pena straddles two cultures. Oppen- may ask for | taste. 


heimer calls him a “bebop Indian,” though 
this is not an adequate description. But 
then, Los Alamos is a breeding ground of 
misapprehensions. Captain Augustino, the 


You can prod =. = course, 
by explaining that Scotland knows 








Rap? aeenag tekeonetion tance no finer Scotch...that, indeed, it 
a ae ae ranks first in that land of experts. 
Weiss, a mathematician who has escaped Admit casually that it costs a 
the Holocaust, gives the impression that 2 se aes 

she is frigid and unflappable. In fact, she is bit more than Dewar Ss, but a 


Pejia’s playmate and leads a rich, neurotic 
secret life. 
Pefia, Augustino, Weiss and most of 
: the other major characters in the novel 


tad less than yours, sir.’ 
As always, the taste will 





are purely fictional. Oppenheimer, Fuchs, 2 i) > ““ ” : 
Edward Teller, General Leslie Groves | an 3 the clinc er. Aha, he will 
and other walk-ons bear the names of ac- | «6 i 
tual people. The author is conspicuously = I like Our Scotch: 
selective about players who are not wholly ; Wy ereupon, you have hop- 
owned subsidiaries of his imagination. 

: For example, there is a part for Harry Wr scotched your competition. 

Gold, a confessed spy and Government —= 
witness in the case against Julius and : - 
Ethel Rovenberg But mising from the THE FAMOUS GROUSE 


book is David Greenglass, Ethel’s brother = i : 
and an Army machinist on the Manhat- Ss - i Scotland sends its best. 
tan Project who later testified that he had 
provided Gold and the Rosenbergs with 
atomic secrets. 

Strictly speaking, there are no sins of 
omission in fiction. A novelist can leave 


— 








out whatever he wishes. But having dealt Remember special occasions by sending a gift of The Famous Grouse any where in the 
with Los Alamos espionage pote risks continental U.S. where allowed by state law. Call toll-free 1-800-238-4373. The Famous Grouse, 
P BE, Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof, © 1986, Imported by Heublein, Inc., Hartford, CT. 
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breaking his illusion of authenticity by ne- 
glecting key figures. He is far more effec- 
tive with Pefia, racked between his heri- 
tage and his ambitions. The sergeant is a 
winning creation, even though he stretch- 
es belief by conducting a lot of personal 
business as a noncom assigned to a super- 
secret project: trysting with Fraulein | 
Weiss, trying to buy a nightclub, getting 
into shape for a high-stakes boxing 
match, taking care of Indian affairs and 
sidetracking Captain Augustino’s plot to 
make Oppenheimer look like a Soviet spy 
Obviously Stal- 
lion's Gate is not 
meant to be taken 
too literally. There 
is a touch of the 
folk hero about 
Pefia as he moves 
across the New 
Mexican _ land- 
scape. A conscious 
stylist, Smith relies 
strongly on emo- 
tional echoes and 
calibrated sus- Martin Cruz Smith 
pense. He also 
seems keenly aware of his story’s film po- 
tential. No producer will be confused by 
the tense hunting scene, the Indian dance 
that mocks the white man’s efforts to sad- 
dle atomic energy, the Rocky-like prize- 
fight that pits Pefia against a younger op- 
ponent, an eerie trip with a radioactive 
cargo, and a climactic battle to the death 
next to the Bomb in the last minutes be- 
fore the blast. Smith is also capable of sub- 
tler effects. His spare prose shapes images 
that contain haunting affinities: wild 
horses and Army jeeps; rattlesnakes and 
coils of electrical cable; the lustrous sur- 
faces of ceremonial pottery and the pol- 
ished plutonium core of the atom bomb 
Smith is less successful when he con- 
templates the meaning of it all. “We may 
be on the ground floor of the primary 
anxiety of the rest of history,” says one 
character, benefiting from the hindsight 
of fiction. Records of the actual event con- 
tain revealing statements that defy the 
imagination. Said a general to the scien- 
tist who had called the century’s most res- 
onant countdown: “What a wonderful 
thing that you could count backward at a 
time like this!” — By R.Z. Sheppard 


Brains Alone | 


JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES: 
HOPES BETRAYED 

by Robert Skidelsky 

Viking; 447 pages; $24.95 





hen John Maynard Keynes was 

five, his great-grandmother wrote 
to him, “You will be expected to be very 
clever, having lived always in Cam- 
bridge.” The advice came late. Precocious 
Maynard, with the assistance of his fa- 
ther, a Cambridge don, had already be- 
gun collecting stamps and would soon go 
on to collect butterflies, pen nibs and 
numbers. Any numbers. Cricket statis- 
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Today you’d better get expert advice. 


When you started out you were rich in 
hopes and dreams but not much else. 
So it didn’t matter who insured you. 
But as you became successful you 
began to accumulate fine things and 
today ‘carbon copy’ insurance is no 
longer appropriate. 

Today your more complex insurance 
needs require custom-designed cover- 
age to meet your specific situation. 
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That’s why you need an independent 
insurance agent. An unbiased expert, 
free to choose from many companies 
the one that’s right for you. 

It could be us, Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance. One of the largest 
auto and homeowners insurance or- 
ganizations in America. We're experts. 
With years of experience providing 
protection in important categories of 
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personal insurance such as art and 
collectibles. Jewelry. Furs. And 
umbrella liability. 

More and more independent agents 
are turning to us. And when experts 
recommend experts you get insurance 
that’s right for your needs. 

For the expert independent agent 
nearest you, call Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance at (201) 953-4227. 


# Crum and Forster 


CG Personal Insurance 


Crum and Forster and your independent agent. Experts recommending experts. 


CFPI policies are underwritten by the following insurance companies: All West * Commonwealth Lioyds * Crum & Forster 
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Today, he’s off exploring the back yard. Tomorrow, he may Books 
be off exploring new galaxies. 


* = tics, people’s heights and weights, train 

But before the kids of today can conquer the frontiers of pee 
outer space, they'll have to conquer the complexities of mathe- Still, it took a while for the very clever 
. ° Rn . boy to tally his sums and become an econ- 
matics, physics and chemistry. That's where you come 1. omist: he did not read Adam Smith until 


For only with your help can they be assured of the first-rate he was 27, and it took him even longer 
college education they'll need to become a complete human being 


In the first of a two-volume biography 


Because only with your help will colleges be able to cope that promises to be definitive, Robert 
. ‘ earnin Skidelsky. a professor of international 
with the high cost of | er 8. 4 relations at the University of Warwick, 
Rising costs and shrinking revenues are threatening England, illuminates sensitively and in 
the ability of our colleges to provide the kind of education ee ae 
. . ally coincide > a £ 

tomorrow’s generation will need to solve tomorrow's problems. ofa man 
j } j During his dazzling years at Eton and 
So please invest In the future. Give generously to the college Cambridge, nobody doubted that the very 
of your choice. clever boy would build a very clever ca- 
You'll be helping launch America toa successful future. reer. But at what? He was as interested in 


. medieval Latin poetry and Peter Abelard 
Give to the college of your choice. as he was in math and the laws of proba- 
bility. When he took the civil service ex- 
a ams that led to his first job in the India 
Office in 1906, his 
lowest score was In 
economics. Even 
e 
after he returned to 
Help him get Cambridge as a 
don and took to 
e > } editing the Eco- 
eC] icas nomic Journal, he 
was most comfort- 
able among the 
0 e aesthetes of 
Bloomsbury. Phi- 
d losopher Bertrand 4 
groun e Russell once re- Robert Skidelsky 
ferred to Keynes’ 

intellect as “the sharpest and clearest that 
I have ever known.” 

Even so, there was something of the 
perpetual schoolboy in the don during his 
20s, and as Skidelsky observes, “No one 
in England gets far on brains alone.” 
Keynes would not or could not be charm- 
ing. As he bitterly appreciated, his 
lanky, uncoordinated body and equine 
face were not assets. Virginia Woolf 
placed him among the Bloomsbury men 
she classified as deficient in “physical 
splendour.” “Rude” was one of the 
words his friends used to describe him, 
to which Skidelsky adds “arrogant” 
and “prickly.” 

The unformed Keynes was no more 
at ease with himself than others were. His 
most serious homosexual attachment, to 
the painter Duncan Grant, caused him, in 
the end, profound confusion as well as 
pain, Furthermore, for all his Cambridge- 
debater disapproval of Christianity, he 
was, Skidelsky remarks, “close enough to 
the ‘believing’ generation to have a need 
for ‘true beliefs.” ” 

It took World War I to bring Keynes 
to fulfillment. As an adviser in the Trea- 
sury, he began to develop Keynesian 
ideas—for example, that the “main use of 
gold reserves is to be used.” The artist 
| manqué appeared. Keynes began to re- 

gard money the way a painter looks at his 
palette. Understanding that currency 
confronts human beings with two great 
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YOUR DREAM OF OWNING A JAGUAR 
JUST CAME A LITTLE CLOSER TO REALITY. 


INTRODUCING 

SELECT EDITION 
FACTORY WARRANTED 
PRE-OWNED JAGUARS. 


Just looking at the mag- 
nificent Jaguar can make 
your heart beat faster 

No other car in the 
world has this fluid grace 
It has been called “the 
most beautiful sedan 
ever built." Yet beauty of 
form is only a hint at the 
excitement that awaits 
you within 

The Jaguar moves 
handles and responds 
with a combination of 
quick reflexes and utter 
smoothness that is, we 
feel, unrivaled. A world- 
class performance ma 
chine, itisatthe sametime 
a masterpiece of hand 
crafted luxury. Rare wal- 
nut panels, supple leather 
and a delightful collection 
of power and electronic 
amenities await your 
enjoyment. Simply put, it 
is adream Car 

And now your dream o 
owning an XJ6 or XJ-S is 
closer than ever to reality 

Select Edition pre 
owned Jaguars are not 
only beautiful but ac 
sible. Most are priced in 
the $18,000-$26,000* 
range. All are Cially 
selected — not every pre-owned Jaguar the qualified ey you buy stillhastime Jaguar dealer today and make your 
qualifies. None is older than the 1982 left on its original warranty, the pre- dream come true. And ask your dealer 
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model and none has more than 50,000 owned warranty will go into effect when _ for full details of the Jaguar Select Edition 
miles on its odome All are put through _ the original Jaguar warranty expires limited warranty. For the name of the 
the most extens e procedure on With every Select Edition pre-owned dealer nearest you, call this toll-free 










get the benefit of authorized number: 1-800-447-4700 

e \ will be beautifully co 

e Your Car w I be beautifully pvaitability of Select Edition cars is dependent 

ctory-trained experts on supply of qualified pre-owned Jaguars 
nto your participating Check your dealer for current availability 


Jaguar's regular main chedule. Jaguar you 
A comprehensive p 
fitted to higher mil ; nsure 
that Jaguar's legendary ride and har 


dling standards are maintained mene ens pet ens ee 
So confident is Jaguar of the superb ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


condition of these cars that every one 
comes backed by a spec ial Select Edi- 
tion factory warranty for 12 months or 


12,000 miles, whichever comes first. If LENDING OF ART AND MA 








Select Editior a trademark of Jaquar Cars | 
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Fiscal responsibility has its own definite rewards. 
And no better example exists than acceptance for 
the Gold Card® After all, you are now part of a 
group whose credit rating is superior, and whose 
finances are among the top 5% of the nation. 

Immediately, you are entitled to the privileges that 
go along with it. Privileges that can include a per- 
sonal line of credit. Cash advances. Plus many 
worldwide travel advantages. 

In addition, you now have the unequaled benefits 
of American Express® ENVOY at your disposal. 
Our personalized travel service, which allows you to 
make your travel arrangements 24 hours a day 
through a toll-free number. And for a fee, access 


to the Associate Club. A network of private, exclu- 
sive dining, country and athletic clubs all across the 
country. 

All of which is why earning the Gold Card 
requires the approval of both American Express and 
a participating financial institution. Endorsements 
that, in many ways, reflect the credentials that 
earned it in the first place. 

For more information and an application, see your 
participating financial institution or places where the 
Card is welcome. Or call: 1-800-THE CARD. 


THE GOLD CARD 
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Many people all over America are surprised when they 
hear what U.S. Savings Bonds have to offer. 

For starters, Savings Bonds give you market-based 
interest rates—like the money markets—plus the security of a 
yuaranteed return. This means you can earn a lot more than 
the uaranteed minimum rate of 742%, but never less! To earn 
the higher rates, just hold your Bonds for five years or longer. 

Here’s more surprising news—the interest you earn 
from Savings Bonds is ‘es from state and local income taxes. 
And you don’t have to pay federal taxes on the interest earned 
until you cash in your Bonds. 

~ Savings Bonds are easy to buy, too. They cost as little as 
$25 and can be purchased at most banks and savings and 
loans. Or through the Payroll Savings Plan where you work. 

All of these advantages are making Savings Bonds an 
increasingly popular investment. Last year, sales of U.S. 
Savings Bonds were up nearly 30%! 

With all that Savings Bonds 
have to offer, it’s no surprise they’re 
one of the best investments in America. 
For the current rate, just call toll-free 
1-800-US-BONDS. 


Market-based rates apply to Bonds purchased on and after 11/1 82 and held at least five years, Bonds purchased before 
11/1/82 earn market-based rates when held beyond 10/31/87. Bonds held less than five years earn lower rates. 
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| fare state. With Keynes’ white-hot essay 





Books 


alternatives—hoarding or gambling—the 
sometime player at Monte Carlo defined 
money as “that which one accepts only to 
get rid of it.” He raised monetary theory 
to poetry when he described money as “a 
subtle device for linking the present to 
the future.” 

As the war drew to an end, Keynes 
had his fill of politics. His hope was that 
a reasonable treaty, calling for moderate 
reparations, might save postwar Europe 
from the economic disasters he fore- 
saw. When Woodrow Wilson, among oth- 
ers, foiled his plan, he referred to 
him as “the greatest fraud on earth.” 
All his frustrations, all his suffering 
poured out in the book that made him 
famous, The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace (1919). 

It would be six years before Keynes 
resolved his bisexuality in marriage. 
It would be 16 years before the publica- 
tion of The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money, which argued 
that only government action can break 
up a certain kind of economic stagnation, 
an idea that laid the groundwork for 
America’s New Deal and Britain’s wel- 





against the prohibitive peace that fol- 
lowed the costly war, Skidelsky has found 
the perfect stopping point for Volume I. 
Here, at 36, in the fullness of his moral 
indignation, the very clever boy came 
to ripeness as a man as well as an econo- 
mist. Presuming that in this century “only 
economics could provide the correct rea- 
soning for the achievement of the chival- 
rous society,” as Skidelsky puts it, Keynes 
staked the claim of the economist to 





be king. —By Melvin Maddocks 
Best Sellers 
This Last 
Week FICTION Week 


1 A PERFECT SPY, Le Carré 

2 I'LL TAKE MANHATTAN, Krantz 

3 THE BOURNE SUPREMACY, Ludlum | 
4 THE MAMMOTH HUNTERS, Axel 2 
5S LAKE WOBEGON DAYS, Keillor 3 
6 THE SONGS OF DISTANT EARTH 





Clark ~ 
7 MAGIC KINGDOM FOR SALE— 
SOLD!, Brooks 6 
8 STRANGERS, Koonrz 
9 BLACK GENESIS, Hubbard 5 
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we love it: 

“Why change a good 
thing? That's what | asked 
when Oldsmobile rede- 
signed the Delta 88. 

“Then | drove it. The han- 
fol lave Mim (-etliven 

a (oll ie (-) Mi iat-Mnslelal-lU\/-10e 
bility that front-wheel drive 
offers, and we've got plenty 
of room. Believe me, with a 
big gang, that’s important. 

“Yep, our Delta 88 is the 
olmnlvAere mine lmel(eahmcolce(=1) 
a= Male liillAmalale Mm Miamme |lelen 
We're all glad! And this is 
our seventh!’ ——Dick Van Patten 
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Selling Strong Emotions 


A card for every feeling, from insecurity to heartache 





nuggled in there on the racks among 

HUMOROUS NEPHEW and FOREIGN 
BIRTHDAY are cards with messages such 
as “The warmth of your hug lingers . . .” 
and “In this world it’s very scary to be 
open and vulnerable . . .” and “Finally, I 
have a friend I can trust . . . completely!” 
So far the genre has no name—call it the 
emotionally expressive component of the 
nonoccasion card market. But under such 
brand names as Soft Sentiments and Per- 
sonal Touch, cards retailing 
love, heartache and other 
real-life, prepackaged emo- 
tions are among the hottest 
products in the industry. 
“The style today is openness 
and honesty,” says Larry 
Barnett, founder of Carolyn 
Bean, a San Francisco card 
company. Barnett says he 
has seen women buying 
emotional cards in bunches, 
building “a library of senti- 
ments.” Says Neil Robinson, 
a young Washington writer 
and law student: “Cards have become a 
part of modern courtship and friendship.” 

In the feelings cards, pastels and cal- 
ligraphy are popular, and rhyming is con- 
sidered gauche. Carolyn Bean features 
wistful, somber messages: “Occasionally, 
like now, I get so blue .. .” and “As I get 
older, I truly appreciate the depth of your 
commitment to me.” Russ Berrie cards of 
Oakland, N.J., stress quiet optimism: 
“Things have a way of working out” and 
“Where you've been . . . doesn’t matter,” a 
heartwarming message in the age of her- 
pes and AIDS. 

American Greetings’ In Touch line 
has the bluntest, quirkiest of the cards, in- 
cluding a sincere but somewhat wimpy 
message from a jilted lover (“Everyone 
tells me I'll get over it... but how could 
they ever begin to know how much I loved 
you?”), a modified zinger to get a friend to 
back off (“I want to please you, but first I 
have to please myself’), and a cryptic note 
aimed at intimates who apparently intend 
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to conduct the rest of their relationship 
over the phone (“More than anything, it’s 
the eye contact I'll miss’). 

All 144 In Touch cards, published last 
month in a 55 million-card first printing, 
were written by David Viscott, a radio 
therapist and author (The Making of a 
Psychiatrist). “This is really America in 
therapy,” he says, “people trying to get 
themselves together and be whole.” Like 
many other writers of emotional cards, 

Viscott sometimes seems to 

be cannibalizing old song 

lyrics and old movie scripts 

(“Nobody does it better”; 

se “No matter what happens, 

‘ we always have us”), but he is 

willing to tackle unusual sub- 

jects like insecurity in the of- 

fice. One such message— 

“Your efficiency sometimes 

scares the hell out of me, but I 

appreciate, value and need 

you"—was inspired by Vis- 

cott’s supercompetent assis- 

tant. Says he: “She’s so effi- 

cient, I thought, ‘What does she need me 
for?’ and I wrote this card.” 

Grief got Viscott into the card-writing 
game. When his first marriage was break- 
ing up, he found himself trudging sadly 
along a Cape Cod beach, jotting down 
notes about some of his jumbled feelings. 
Later he showed them to his business 
partner, who said excitedly, “You know 
what you have here? These are greeting- 
card messages!” Viscott launched a card 
company, then signed on with American 
Greetings when the business failed. Says 
Viscott: “Once I heard a voice saying 
‘Someday you will tell people what they 
really feel inside,’ and that’s what I do.” 

Viscott is an established luminary in 
high-emotion cards, but the reigning star 
is Susan Polis Schutz. Along with her hus- 
band Stephen, Schutz moved from New 
Jersey to a mountain retreat in Colorado 
in 1969, caught the end of the hippie 
movement and began writing poems on 
nature and relationships, using the per- 


















sonal-growth jargon of the human-poten- 
tial movement. “We had no intention of 
building a card company,” she says. “We 
were simply writing and creating to fulfill 
our own needs.” Despite that intention, 
the Schutzes started Blue Mountain Arts, 
which they say has sold more than 200 
million cards with Susan’s poetry. The po- 
ems, often a hundred words or more in 
length, include such thoughts as “Not 
only did you bring back my belief in 
dreams but you are even more wonderful 
than my dreams.” Blue Mountain Arts 
currently has the best-selling cards in the 
USS., and the Schutzes and their staff sort 
through 50,000 poems and bits of senti- 
ment each year seeking fresh material. 
Says Susan: “We never create a card line; 
we create real feelings.” 

Ronnie Sellers of Renaissance Greet- 
ing Cards charges that the giants of the 
business like Hallmark and American 
Greetings are clumping in late to co-opt a 
market developed by small companies. 
Hallmark has several entries in the field, 
including Personal Touch, featuring long 
Schutz-like poems, and Moment by Mo- 
ment, with emotional telegrams that seem 
aimed at the yuppie market: “Alone... I 
pursue my life efficiently—accomplishing 
everything I need todo... With you... I 
slowly savor every moment. . .” 

Some industry researchers are con- 
vinced that millions of Americans want the 
card companies, like John Alden, to speak 
their deepest emotions for them. Susan 
Schutz thinks that this is the cards’ strong 
point: “They free the inhibition because 
someone else is expressing the feelings for 
you.” It may be that the card companies 
are busy establishing the emotional range 
for many Americans with one-size-fits-all 
feelings. But Psychologist R. Chris Martin 
of the University of Missouri, Kansas City, 
thinks the opposite is true. The cards, he 
says, show that “people are getting more 
sophisticated emotionally about distin- 
guishing different feelings and emotions.” 
The next step may be to let it all hang out. 
Viscott’s update of In Touch cards for 1987 
will include a few frankly angry messages. 
Example: “You hurt me. I feel better just 
telling you.” — By John Leo. Reported by 
Val Castronovo/New York and Elizabeth Taylor/ 
Chicago 
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TIME SALUTES 
THEWINNERS 


Last fall, TIME announced competition for the TIME 
College Achievement Awards. Response was overwhelming: 
over 7,000 requests for applications, and entries submitted by 
775 juniors from 269 colleges. The criteria? Simply, excel- 
lence. Students were judged on academic performance and 
achievement in their field of interest. TIME, and the sponsors 
below, are gratified by the enthusiasm the TIME College 
Achievement Awards has generated. And more important, we 
are proud to present the winners. 











WINNERS: Rhonda Adams, Princeton * Beth Armitage, Wellesley + Christopher Bellitto, New York 
University * Kenneth Chasen, Miami University * Peter Cho, California Institute of Technology * Alan 
Deutschman, Princeton * David Ellen, Harvard + Jennifer Gallop, Brandeis * Edward Glauser 
University of South Florida * Rebecca Hatch, Wellesley * Michael Hyman, Princeton * Marylee James 
Furman * Michacl Kujawski, Marquette * Jennifer Lazewski, Duke * Beth Mandel, UC. Berkeley + 
Sridhar Mani, City College of New York * Joel Martin, S.U.N_Y. Purchase * Christine Sacani, New York 
University * Peter Schmeisser, Yale * Hoang Tran, U.S. Air Force Academy MERIT FINALISTS: 
Deneen Alexandrow, Baylor * Priscilla Almodovar, Hofstra * Tony Arnold, University of Kansas * 
William Bender, Elizabethtown College * Liesa Benn, University of Illinois * Elisabeth Bentel, Harvard + 
Timothy Berthold, Brown * Kirsten Bibbins, Princeton * Laura Boudreau, Swarthmore * William 
Brennan, /owa State * Amy Jane Cadieux, Wells College * Deborah Care, Wheaton * Cynthia Chapman, 
Kalamazoo College * Andrew Chin, University of Texas, Austin * Ada Chun, Yale * James Cleary, Texas 
A&M * Wendy Cobrda, S.U.N.¥. Oswego * Lisa Cody, Radcliffe + Glenn Cohen, Hofstra * James 
Collins, Holy Cross * Gregory DeCroix, Miami University * Jeannie Demers, Buena Vista College * 
Kimberly Denise, Lehigh * Diane Dietlein, Birmingham-Southermn College * Amy Dockser, Harvard + 
Denise Eastis. Claremont McKenna College * Lisa Ehlert, Kalamazoo College * John Elliott, University 
of Pittsbureh « Kristina Ennis, Miami University * James Evans, Georgia Institute of Technology * Sabine 
Goetz, Birmingham-Southern College * Erik Gosen, U.C.L.A. * Julie Harrold, University of Minnesota 
* Boyd Holk, Kansas State * John Humphries, Texas A&M * Kathy Johnson, University of Massachusetts 
* Jean Kayser, Stanford * Michael Kennedy, Miami University * Cynthia Knudson, University of 
Woming * Richard Kobe, Denison * Nancy Koppelman, Evergreen State College * Evan Kornrich, New 
York University * Kenneth Kuykendall, Brigham Young * Eunjin Lee, Duke * Celeste Leon, University of 
Vermont ¢ Candace Leveret, Sr. Leo College * Madelyn Levine, University of Pennsylvania + William 
Lipscomb, Duke * Catherine Livingston, Yale * Dolores Llodra, Queens College * Christina Luman, 
William & Mary * Lori Manley, Northwestem * Josephine Mendoza, Florida State * Rebecca Mitchells, 
Kent State * Steven Moss, Union College * William Neiderberger, University of Wisconsin * William 
Nussey, North Carolina State * Charles Proudfit, Harvard * Robert Radtke, Columbia + Courtney 
Reynolds, Kuriderbilt * Katrina Roberts, Harvard * Stephen Schwartz, U.C, Santa Cruz * Christopher 
Shepard, University of Hartford + Gregory Shirah, University of Georgia * Taylor Smith, Princeton * 
Debra Steinberg, U.C.L.A. * Janet Sutorka, Arizona State * Philip Tanis, Hope College * Trent Thomas, 
University of Texas, Austin * Kirsten Thorne, Scripps College * Susan Trolier, Pennsylvania State * John 
Utton, University of Virginia * TereseRose Wadman, University of Kansas * Gayle Wald University of 
Virginia * Shane Wall, Oregon State * Wendy Werpetinski, Michigan State * Joseph Wiegand, University 
of the South «J. Andrew Wiese, University of lowa + Erich Wolf, Tulane * Lisa Yen DePauw 


TIME 


The College Achievement Awards 


Time Inc. * The American Express Travel Related Services Company, Inc. * Ford Division ® International 
Business Machines Corporation * Procter & Gamble Company * U.S. Navy Officer Program 
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Thank You. 


To a Chicagoan, Los Angeles is the place 
where people take nothing seriously. But there is 
one television station in Los 
Angeles that takes news very 
seriously, KTTV. 

The prestigious Greater 
Los Angeles Press Club 
agrees, declaring KTTV Best 
Overall News Coverage of all 
Los Angeles television 
stations. The award will stand 
proud next to our back-to- 





back Emmy Awards for Best Independent News. 
We thank them all. The next time you're in 
L.A. and need news, tune in Channel 11. 








CHANNEL {{NEWS ¢-X@gmT} 


LOS ANGELES 


The newlyweds were off to live in America. She had put off 

ring good-bye until the very last moment. 

As always, he had something for her: an antique cameo 
brooch. “It was your mother’s,” he said. “I know she’d want you 
to have it.” Then she tried to put her feelings into words. 

But how do you begin to tell the person who single- 
handedly raised you how much you love him? 


Call the U.K. Ten minutes can 
average just 64¢ a minute: 


Saying good-bye is never easy—but saying hello is, with A 
A ten-minute phone call to England can average as little as 64¢ a minute. 
Just dial the call yourself any night from 6 pm until 7 am. 
If you don’t have International Dialing in your area, you'll still get 
the same low rate as long as special operator nce is not required. 


AT&T International Long Distance Service. 
ng an 


Rate Lev Average Cost Per Minute For a 10-Minute Call** 
Economy 
Discount 
Standard 


» federal 


ee 


“During my time perio 


time she saw 
England. 


ATs 


The right choice. 














erhaps the worst thing that can happen 

to a play is to become revered. Direc- 
tors and actors fear to alter any detail of the 
approach taken by their forerunners, above 
all to find revitalizing energy or laughter 
This static worship typically kills a specta- 
tor’s pleasure and misrepresents the au- 
thor: Ibsen, Chekhov and Beckett wrote 
comedies, albeit sour or brooding ones, yet 
the works are often presented on so grim 
and sterile a landscape that the suicide ofa 
major character seems a natural response, 
not a sickening climax. Much the same 
thing has happened to Eugene O'Neill’s 
Long Day's Journey into Night. \ts family 
portrait has so long been presented as unre- 
lieved agony that endowing the characters 
with humor, affection and tenacity is a de- 
parture comparable to translating the Ro- 
man Catholic Mass from Latin into Eng- 
lish—and just as demystifying 

The magnificent Broadway revival 
that opened last week features memorable 
performances by Jack Lemmon, Bethel 
Leslie, Kevin Spacey and especially Peter 
Gallagher, who is brilliant as the youth 
O'Neill based on himself, with the soul al- 
though not yet the articulation of a poet 
But the guiding genius !s British Director 
Jonathan Miller, who has not so much re- 
staged as rediscovered the text. Miller re- 
lies on two simple yet profound realiza- 
tions. First, family members do not politely 
listen to each other's stately speeches. They 
| interrupt, contradict, mimic, mock, carry 
on cross-purpose conversation, They quar- 
rel not like debaters but like boxers, wad- 
ing into one another's rhythms. Thus, in 
this sped-up version, speeches overlap, 
much dialogue is shouted, some is inaudi- 


ble. Yet the listener loses no meaning 
Miller's second insight is that although 
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Endowing the doomstruck with humor and tenacity: Gallagher and Lemmon as son and father 





Not Revival, but Rediscovery 


LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT by Eugene O'Neill 


the narrative takes place on the day when 
the Tyrones learn that the poetic son has 
potentially fatal tuberculosis, their tumul- 
tuous exchange of confessions, accusations, 
reveries and fisticuffs is not a night unlike 
all other nights. Even the climax, when the 
morphine-addicted matriarch, Mary Ty- 
rone, comes downstairs in her wedding 
dress and talks to unseen listeners as if she 
were again a girl of 16, merely echoes hor- 
rors that the family has experienc ced, as one 
of them says, “a million times.” Hence, the 
Tyrones interact chiefly in the tender and 
funny moments. When bile is spewing, 
they do not listen spellbound but retreat 
protectively into themselves. This interpre- 


tation sacrifices the emotional wallow of 


catharsis for the cumulative, thudding ache 
of knowing the family will endure these 
scenes again and again 

James Tyrone, the actor-father whom 
O'Neill based on his own parent, has be- 
come a classic test for performers. In con- 
trast to most of his predecessors, Lemmon 
does not swagger or thunder. He portrays a 
fussy little man, no longer an authority to 
his alienated wife and grown sons, a scrap- 
py survivor baffled by his family of self- 
destructives. He withholds emotion until 
the pivotal scene when he tells his tubercu- 
lous son about a stark immigrant youth: the 
stoic mother he loved, the weak father he 
despised, the brilliant Shakespearean ca- 
reer he threw away to tour year after year 
in an easy-money melodrama. When he 
speaks of the theater, and only then, the 
light of love shines in his eyes. The moment 
is as unmistakably right as everything else 
in Miller’s production. This Tyrone is no 
bombastic tyrant. His is a deeper, darker, 
ultimately more ruinous familial sin: selfish 
indifference 





Body and Solo 
SWEET CHARITY 
Conceived by Bob Fosse 


Go: search for a new hit musi- 
cal has sent it lurching mostly into the 
past. Of this season’s first ten efforts, two 
derived from old movies, two reworked 
old novels, four rehashed old stage or cab- 
aret shows, and six relied entirely on recy- 
cled songs. Last week the main stem 
reached back 20 years to revive Sweet 
Charity, a loud, sentimental farce about a 
taxi dancer who gives herself body and 
soul, but especially body, to any man who 
hints of love. In 1966, Sweet Charity gar- 
nered just one Tony Award, for Bob 
Fosse’s explosive choreography, yet it ran 
18 months on the strength of its likability 
and slickness. Those are still the show's 
virtues, and when coupled with a tireless 
effort by TV Star Debbie Allen (Fame) in 
the title role originated by Gwen Verdon, 
they seem to be enough for another long 
run. The opening won nearly unanimous 
praise, and by the weekend the box office 
had tallied a $1 million advance sale 
Nonetheless, Sweet Charity is no mas- 
terpiece. Neil Simon’s book is more often 
predictable than funny, and the second 
act neither coheres nor makes much 
sense. Dorothy Fields’ lyrics are much too 
witty to come from the dim characters. Cy 
Coleman’s so-so score provides two rous- | 
ing standards, which evoke Fosse’s clev- 
erest numbers: the sullenly sexy ensemble 
come-on in Big Spender, and Allen's 
sprightly, sprawling solo to Jf My Friends 
Could See Me Now. Although Allen belts 
out the songs and adapts capably to 
Fosse’s jagged, staccato movements, she 
utterly lacks Charity’s doormat vulnera- 
bility. Unless she has that quality, ‘80s au- 
diences may find it hard to believe in, let 
alone respect, a woman so ready to let 
men push her around W.ALH. iil 








Alien belts /f My Friends Could See Me Now 


— By William A. Henry tt | Slickness, likability and tireless movement 








The Twain meet again: Cullum and Scott 


Deep Nerve 





THE BOYS IN AUTUMN 
by Bernard Sabath 


om Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn are 
America’s foremost symbols of boy- 
hood optimism, of romantic dreaming at 
the age when all life’s options lie open. 
Bernard Sabath’s The Boys in Autumn 
imagines those Mark Twain characters 
as disillusioned middle-aged men. The 
youths who fantasized becoming outlaws 
have done just that: Tom has a guilty se- 
cret that sent him wandering; Huck has a 
guilty secret that made him a recluse. On 
an afternoon in the Roaring Twenties 
they meet again and, after sputtering mis- 
trust, struggle to renew a feeling of blood 
brotherhood in boundless adventure. 
When the show opened on Broadway 
last week, many appalled theatergoers de- 
manded, Who is Bernard Sabath and how 
dare he defile these golden scamps? That 
outrage underscores how deep a nerve the 
playwright is aiming for. If life has so dis- 
appointed Huck and Tom, the epitomes 
of hope, how can a spectator not be 
plunged into pessimism about his own un- 
fulfilled ambitions? The execution is not 
quite so imaginative as the premise. Tom 
(John Cullum) and Huck (George C. 
Scott) are both using assumed names, so it 
takes a long, creaky while for them to ac- 
knowledge each other as they circle the 
riverbank lookout of Michael Miller's 
evocatively sylvan set. Their reminis- 
cences are not rich enough: it would help 
if they had led more complicated lives. 
But their confessions fit Twain's char- 
acters. His Huck was a fierce individualist 
and a true obsessive, altogether capable of 
having turned into a bookish Bible 
thumper. Tom was a rule bender and a 
blamer of others, entirely likely to feel 
self-pity rather than remorse for the 
sexual crimes Sabath attributes to him. 
This plausibility is enhanced by masterly 
acting. Cullum ingratiatingly wheedles, 
brays and whines as Sawyer. As Huck, 
Scott combines the stern propriety of the 
convert to civilization with the lone wolf's 
fearsome force of nature. —W.AH. fil 
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Pictures at an Exhibition 


LEGEND Directed by Ridley Scott; Screenplay by William Hjortsberg 





long time ago, in a conference room far, 

far away ... it was ordained that 
sword-and-sorcery movies would be the 
Next Big Thing. Just imagine crossing the 
fantasy worlds of J.R.R. Tolkien and 
George Lucas! Mythic reverberations! 
Didn’t work. The cross- 
breeding produced curious offspring: the 
low-birth-weight Dragonslayer, the gnarled 
Krull, the sepulchral The Keep. Most 1980s 
moviegoers found the landscapes of these 
films too remote, the quests too familiar, the 
special effects too rudimentary—no laser 
blades here, just an endless arsenal of sing- 
ing swords. Nor did the heroes and heroines 
of these chivalrous tales have much vitality; 
they were as pure as toothpaste, and as sexy. 
How could the Forces of Evil defeat these 
perfect folk? And how could the modern 
moviegoer care? Only Conan the Barbarian 
made much box-office noise, perhaps be- 
cause it had Attila Schwarzenegger punch- 
ing out entire races as if he were a Dark 
Ages “Duke” Wayne. 

And yet adventurous filmmakers like 
Ridley Scott continue to buck the trend 
and spend the bucks on these archaic en- 
tertainments. Legend cost about $30 mil- 
lion, runs only 89 minutes in its current 
form, and had its U.S. release delayed for 
almost a year before surprising everybody 
with two consecutive top-grossing weeks. 
But even with this belated victory, why 
should Scott have bothered making Leg- 
end? Because, of all movie genres, the 
quest epic is the one most amenable to the 
artistic dictatorship of studio movie- 
making. The fantasy world is not a photo- 
copy of any world present or past; it exists 
only in the mind of the screenwriter, the 
eye of the production designer, the hands 
of the carpenters, the computerized Wur- 
litzers of the effects wizards. God is in the 
details, and he sits in the director’s chair. 

Scott is a past master of artifice. In 
Alien (1979) he devised a grungy space- 
ship through which a ravenous parasite 
moved and mutated. In Blade Runner 
(1982) he created a city that existed simul- 
taneously in the 21st century and the fi/m 
noir 1940s. Legend offers more of the her- 
metic same. Virtually all of the movie's 
“outdoor” sequences were shot in the cav- 
erns of England’s Pinewood Studios. The 
fairy dust that caresses the heroine is 
borne on wind machines. Most of the ac- 
tors play their roles (goblins, elves, trolls) 
inside elaborate masks. The whole idea is 
to turn image into narrative, to let every 
synthetic picture tell a real story 

Scott must have thought the story of 
Legend was immensely rich and compli- 
cated; the film begins with a 168-word 
crawling preface. Yet it is as simple as a 











fect: putting the kiddies right to sleep. Lili 
(Mia Sara) is a fairyland princess, all co- 
quettish glances and sweet mischief. Her 
beau, Jack o’ the Green (Tom Cruise), is a 
swain of the woodland working class. 
When Lili touches one of the magic white 
unicorns—can’t have your bucolic fantasy 
without some unicorns—the Lord of 
Darkness (Tim Curry) begins to work his 
evil alchemy. And the film, which has 
been reclining under glass, content to be 
admired like pictures at an exhibition, 
comes to seductive life. 

Curry was the mad scientist of The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show, resplendent in 
black satin and bad manners. Here he is 
a figure of more majestic maleficence. 
Sprawling in the lubricious gloom of his lair, 
he looks like a huge Naugahyde goat de- 
mon who has been flayed and candied, then 
served sweet-and-sour at a Chinese restau- 
rant in Middle-Earth. “I require the solace 
of shadows,” he purrs to the benighted Lili. 
“Neath the skin, we are already one.” And 
he leads her into a dance that black magi- 
cally turns this virgin into Salome, fit for a 
satyr king. The film has grown up now; this 
is a bedtime story peopled with creatures of 
enticement and desire. Though Jack comes 
to the rescue, and Lili comes to her senses, 
their victory rings hollow. For the erotic leg- 
end that brings Legend alive is older than 
King Arthur, let alone Luke Skywalker. It 
is as old as the Eve in every woman and the 
snake in every man. —By Richard Corliss 
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Curry as the dark lord of a virgin’s dreams 





bedtime tale, and may have the same ef- | A bedtime story of enticement and desire. 
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Captain Midnight’s Sneak Attack 


A daring video intruder airs the beefs of dish owners 





\ n the old days, people with complaints 
against the media had few recourses: a 
stern letter to the editor, perhaps, or a 
protesting phone call. “Captain Mid- 
night,” an outraged consumer of the 
space age, took more daring action. In a 
sneak attack made just after midnight on 
Sunday of last week, the 
self-appointed video 
avenger broke into an 
HBO presentation of the 
movie The Falcon and the 
Snowman with a cryptic 
message: GOODEVENING 
HBO FROM CAPTAIN MID- 
NIGHT. $12.95 A MONTH? 
NO WAY! (SHOWTIME 
THE MOVIE CHANNEL 
BEWARE). 

The mysterious dis- 
patch, seen for several 


Midwest by hundreds of 
thousands of subscribers to 
the pay-cable service, was 
clearly intended as a rally- 
ing cry for the more than 
1.5 million owners of home 
satellite dishes in the U.S. 
These video free-lancers 
are angry because many of 
the TV signals they have 
been plucking from the sky are one by one 
turning into a jumble. In January, HBO 
and Cinemax (both owned by Time Inc.) 
became the first two cable services to 
scramble their signals, thus preventing 
dish owners from watching them without 
paying a monthly subscription fee. Show- 
time and the Movie Channel will begin 
similar scrambling on May 27, and most 
other satellite-beamed cable channels, in- 
cluding ESPN, MTV, the Disney Channel, 
Cable News Network and Superstation 
WTBS, will follow suit before the end of the 
year. Their actions have set off a heated 
battle over just who has the right to TV sig- 
nals bouncing through the skies. 

In one blow, Captain Midnight has 
become a folk hero in that struggle, 
though his identity remains a mystery. 
Ordinary home dishes are able only to re- 
ceive signals, not to send them; thus ex- 
perts think the pirate signal probably 
came from a TV station or other commer- 
cial facility. Wherever the stunt originat- 


“Captain Midnight” 








ed, TV executives were not amused. HBO 
has lodged a complaint with the FCC, 
threatened to prosecute the pirate and 
made technical adjustments that it claims 
will prevent any repeat attack. “He prob- 
ably thinks this was just a prank,” says 
HBO Vice President David Pritchard. 





HBO's transmission facility on Long Island, N.Y.; inset, the surprise message 














into their programming. But any satellite 


signal could theoretically be disrupted, 
experts say. “Most satellites are built with 
some safety measures,” explains Karl Sa- 
vatiel, director of satellite communica- 
tions for AT&T. “But all satellites, 
including military satellites, are vulnera- 
ble ifa person knows where the satellite is 
located, the frequency it uses for transmis- 
sion and the sender's code.” 

Most dish owners, however, are less 
interested in disrupting other people’s TV 
signals than in ending the disruption of 
their own. When home re- 
ceiving dishes first became 
available in 1979, they 
were a boon for rural resi- 
dents who lived outside the 
range of cable hookups. 
With a dish-shaped anten- 
na aimed at one of several 
communications satellites 
circling the globe, these 
viewers could watch not 
just satellite-beamed enter- 
tainment channels (which 
cable systems pick up with 
their own dishes and dis- 
tribute to subscribers via 
cables), but foreign broad- 
casts, corporate video con- 
ferences, even the private 
transmissions of network 
programs like the Tonight 
show, unedited and with- 
out commercials. 
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Scrambled signals, falling sales and a debate over who controls the skies. 


“But the fact is someone has interfered 
with authorized satellite transmissions.” 

The incident has raised concerns that 
other satellite-borne communications, in- 
cluding sensitive data transmitted by 
business and the military, could be simi- 


| larly disrupted. Representatives of the 


three broadcast networks insist that a 
hacker would have difficulty breaking 
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Satellite relays 


As the size and cost of 
home dishes dropped (from 
more than $10,000 just a few years ago to 
about $2,500 for many current models), 
the devices began to appear in urban and 
suburban areas, where more and more 
viewers are opting for dishes instead of ca- 
ble. To retain control of their channels, the 
programmers turned to scrambling, in 
which the picture is electronically inverted 
and blurred. To unscramble it, a dish own- 
er must buy a $395 decoder and, in the case 
of “premium” cable services, pay an extra 
monthly fee similar to that paid by cable 
subscribers ($12.95 for HBO, $10.95 for 
Showtime). 

Fears that available programming 
will soon disappear have sent the home 
satellite business into a nose dive. Sales of 
dishes, tooling along at about 70,000 a 
month last autumn, fell to fewer than 
15,000 in January. Bert LeCroy, owner of 
Sky Search Video in the Atlanta suburbs, 
timates that ten dish dealers in the area 
closed their doors in just the past two 
Many consumers are upset that 
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the costly dishes they bought in pursuit of 
video independence may turn out to be 
duds. Says Vincent Morgan, 41, who has a 
dish in the backyard of his south Los An- 
geles home: “When the skies go black, a 
lot of people are going to end up with a 
very expensive birdbath.” 

Such fears are exaggerated; not all 
satellite-beamed signals are being scram- 
bled, and the $395 decoder will bring in 
most of the ones that are. Pay-cable exec- 


| utives defend their right to charge dish | 


owners for picking up their channels, Sub- 
scription fees are what defray the cost 
of programming, they argue, and it is 
only fair that dish owners ante up too. “In 
order for this product to exist, it has to 
be paid for by those who use it,” says 
Duncan Murray, a vice president of the 
Disney Channel 


ome dish owners—a feisty, free-mar- 

ket breed—argue that any signals 
floating through the skies should be fair 
game. Others accept the programmers’ 
right to scramble but claim that dish own- 
ers should be charged less—a “wholesale” 
price of perhaps $6 to $8 a month. “We 
don't mind paying a fee to view programs 
off a satellite,’ says Chuck Hewitt, vice 
president of the Society for Private and 
Commercial Earth Stations (SPACE). “But 
we think dish owners are being forced to 
pay an unreasonable price for program- 
ming.” In most areas, the newly scram- 
bled channels are being marketed to dish 
owners by local cable companies that are 
charging unfairly high fees, dish-industry 
officials contend, since the companies do 
not have to dig trenches or lay cable to 
dish owners’ homes. The Department of 
Justice has launched an investigation of 
possible antitrust violations, and several 
bills have been introduced in Congress 
that would either regulate rates or place a 
moratorium on scrambling 

Though such legislation is given little 
chance of passage, the issue has taken on 


of video dishes are farmers and other ru- 
ral people,” says Scott Chase, editor of a 
satellite-industry newsletter. “They al- 
ready feel abused by bankers and the gov- 
ernment. Now some big shot in the city 
starts scrambling their television pro- 
grams.” Cable executives insist that their 
main target is nol private users but com- 
mercial enterprises (such as hotels, bars 
and theaters) that illegally sell satellite 
programming to customers. “Home dish 
owners may have diluted the value of our 
product, but the resellers upset us more,” 
says HBO’s Pritchard 

Still. home users are bearing the con- 
sequences, as Captain Midnight's guerril- 
la attack was meant to publicize. Most 
dish owners seem resigned to the inevita- 
ble loss of their free ride. “There will be a 
lot of screaming and hollering,” says 
Beverly Jean Ely, a dish dealer in Haw- 
thorne. Calif. “But I think everyone 
will eventually break down and buy a 
descrambler.” —By Richard Zoglin. Reported 
by Jim Byers/Los Angeles and Jerome Cramer/ 


Washington 
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symbolic importance. “Lots of the owners 





If you haven't tasted our charcoal mellowed whiskey, we think you'll be pleased when you do 


THERE ARE THOUSANDS of buildings in 
‘Tennessee. But only one with such an 
unusual name. 


At Jack Daniel’s we call it the “Charcoal 
Mellowing”’ building. Because here's where our 
tickers bring hard maple charcoal, tamp it tight 
in room-high vats, and use it to smooth out our 
whiskey. No other distiller 
mellows their whiskey in Nose Time 
such an unusual manner. i €33 S| 
Which explains why no © Tennessee * 
other distiller has a building WHISKEY 
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80-90 Proof Drstilied & Bottled 
By Jack Daniel Destillery 


so named. Or, we believe, a ite ope 
whiskey so smooth. 
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DODGE LANCER. 
THE AFFORDABLE 
FAMILY SEDAN 
WITH THE HEART 
OF A SPORTS CAR. 


If you're in need of 

a family sedan, but 
your heart's in a 
sports car, take 

heart. Because Dodge 
Lancer is the family 
sedan that’s hidden a 
sports car inside. 
Standard features 


include: 


e 2.2 liter EFl engine. ¢ Front center 

e Precise power console with 
Steering and brakes. Storage box. 

e Front-wheel drive. e AM stereo/FM 

e Precision balanced stereo. 
suspension. Ton --1940108 0.0.8) 

e Halogen head- mile Protection 
lamps. Plan? 

e Tinted glass all Imagine! A sports 
around. car. A family sedan. 

e Hatchback versatil- | You can get both for 
hWvAclaemelenele ia just $9,426** Just 
rear Seat. see your Dodge 

e Tachometer, Dealer about 
gauge alerts, buying or 
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he falls of Ferdinand Marcos and “Baby Doc” Duvalier have 

inspired a flurry of agitation with the simple theme, Let’s do 
the same elsewhere, everywhere. The hit—wish list is breathtaking- 
ly long, including South Korea, Indonesia, Pakistan and many 
others. Just pull the plug of U.S. support for all these nasty dicta- 
tors, so goes the argument, and democracy will flourish. 

This represents a naive view of democracy, of the extent of 
U.S. power and of the nature of different regimes too easily swept 
up under the label “right-wing dictatorships” (or, with special 
enthusiasm, “tyrannies”). 

Some critics blame the U.S. for the existence of just about all 
the world’s non-Communist dictatorships. While it is true that 
many of these receive U.S. support, the forces that lead to dicta- 
torship are usually beyond 
American control. Take Haiti. 
It may be possible to bring 
about a lessening of corruption 
and brutality. But no amount of 
American intervention will 
soon turn that country into a 
democracy, since politically it is 
starting from scratch, with a lit- 
eracy rate of 30% and an annu- 
al per capita income of $280. 

Take the Philippines. It is 
widely suggested that Marcos 
was an archvillain from the 
start and that only U.S. support 
kept him in power. The fact is 
that despite deep and beneficial 
American influence, Philippine 
society has always had difficul- 
ty in sustaining democracy. 
When Marcos declared martial 
law, the country was in violent 
turmoil. For years his regime 
was quite tolerable because it 
provided stability, and support- 
ing Marcos was a sound U.S. policy—up to a point. Exactly 
when that point was reached is hard to determine. It can be ar- 
gued that the U.S. should have pulled back from Marcos well be- 
fore the assassination of Benigno Aquino. Maybe. But such deci- 
sions are not simple, at least for people with responsibilities in 
the real world. 

When Corazon Aquino emerged from practically nowhere 
as a political Joan of Arc and replaced Marcos, most Americans 
rightly cheered this as a success for democracy. Yet she soon 
found it necessary to dissolve the National Assembly and the ex- 
isting constitution amid promises that new and improved models 
of both would be supplied within a year. If some right-wing gen- 
eral or politician had done this, there would have been screams 
of protest everywhere. As it is, Aquino’s pledge of her democratic 
good intentions is taken at face value, and it should be. But her 
intentions are not the issue; her skill and strength are. The Phil- 
ippines is such a faction-ridden, contentious country that the re- 
turn to, or advance toward, democracy is likely to be slow and 
halting at best. At worst, the end could be another dictatorship. 

All this underlines the fact that democracy is a complex, sub- 
tle system that requires a certain history and certain cultural 
conditions to function. 

The mere mention of history and cultural conditions is re- 
garded by many critics as arrogant, elitist and racist. “What 
makes you think,” say those critics, “that only advanced and 
educated people are capable of democracy? The poor and the ig- 
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Marcos, Baby Doc—Why Not the Rest? 
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norant also yearn for freedom, and why should we assume that 
they are not capable of free government?” 

This emotional argument ignores the evidence and misses 
the point. Unfortunately, democracy is a minority taste. The 
Founding Fathers in their Enlightenment glow certainly consid- 
ered liberty a universal principle. They also considered the 
emerging U.S. as a model of liberty for the rest of the world. But 
they had no illusions about how easy it might be to establish 
democratic governments elsewhere. Jefferson questioned wheth- 
er democracy could flourish in all circumstances, suggesting that 
it might be effective only at certain times and places where con- 
ditions allowed. Today in most parts of the world it does not exist 
or is not understood. It is difficult to achieve in tribal, rigidly hi- 
erarchical or other traditional 
societies. It requires a sophisti- 
cated calculus of tolerance: the 
notion that if I take away my 
neighbor’s freedom for some 
immediate gain today, he may 
take away mine tomorrow. It 
requires an ability to compro- 
mise, to restrain religious and 
racial passions. It requires a 
highly unusual view of author- 
ity, which in many places is 
seen as necessary for order and 
national survival, for national 
morale and even pride. In a de- 
mocracy, authority is some- 
thing to be suspected and 
checked unless it serves people 
rather than only those in power. 
Finally, democracy requires 
elites willing to give up power 
once they have gained it. In 
fact, elites often use these cul- 
tural difficulties as an excuse 
not to give up power. 

Despite all these obstacles, democracy has maintained itself, 
however fitfully, in all sorts of cultures: in countries as poor and 
chaotic as India (though oddly enough not in Pakistan, which re- 
ceived the same political stamp from British rule); in a macho 
nation with deep economic disparities like Venezuela (while in 
the past eluding many countries in the same area); in a small, 
underdeveloped country like Botswana (while much of the re- 
gion lives under one-party rule). But to assume that we can bring 
democracy to other lands by throwing a switch or withdrawing 
support from a dictator evokes the image of the divine-right 
monarch ready to “give” a constitution to his people. Democracy 
can be helped and nurtured, but it cannot be given. It was im- 
posed on Japan and to a lesser extent on West Germany by 
American occupation forces, but that happened in the excep- 
tional and transforming circumstance of crushing defeat. De- 
mocracy must grow organically, in its own soil. Rebellion 
against arbitrary rule is relatively easy, but it is extremely diffi- 
cult to organize a free society. Freedom, as logicians might say, is 
a necessary but not a sufficient condition for democracy. 

Ever since the end of World War II, a classic problem has 
been debated and redebated: the alleged conflict between Amer- 
ican security interests and American idealism. In one view, 
America’s strategic position in its global conflict with Commu- 
nism, which is the greatest threat to democracy, must be the first 
consideration. In the other view, the moral values that America 
stands for are more important, and ultimately more powerful po- 
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litically. Much of the argument, however, is artificial. The Carter 
Administration tried for a while to put idealism first, by cutting 
aid to repressive regimes, but soon had to make exceptions for 
countries strategically necessary to the U.S. Conversely, the 
Reagan Administration came in with a policy of more or less in- 
discriminate support for anti-Communist regimes but soon 
learned that anti-Communist militancy and rhetoric were not 
enough by themselves to make a country a reliable US. ally. 

In fact, the idealistic approach and the security approach of- 
ten converge. When a regime becomes so unpopular that it no 
longer has the support of its own people, it has obviously lost its 
usefulness as an anti-Communist force, however solid its anti- 
Communist convictions. The Reagan Administration first 
learned that lesson in El Salvador when it realized that a regime 
dominated by the loudest and fiercest anti-Communists—but 
hated for its death squads and reactionary economic policies— 
was not America’s best bet. The U.S. rightly decided to back in- 
stead a left-of-center politician, José Napoleén Duarte, who may 
seem like a dangerous socialist to conservatives but who is in fact 
a committed democrat with a popular following. 

The lesson was even plainer in the 
Philippines, where Marcos had become 
so unpopular that his continuance in of- 
fice would have helped the Communist 
insurgents and endangered U:S. 
bases—another situation where ideal- 
ism and realism successfully coincided. 


ut obviously the reverse is not nec- 
essarily true: while repression can 
strengthen Communism, removing re- 
pression does not automatically weaken 
Communism or other totalitarian 
forces. The Kennedy Administration 
decided that the Diem regime in Viet 
Nam no longer deserved U.S. support, 
among other reasons because its oppres- 
siveness made it unpopular and there- 
fore ineffectual. But the governments 
we put in place after we eliminated 
Diem were not necessarily any better in 
the long run. The Carter Administra- 
tion made a similar decision about So- 
moza in Nicaragua, and yet again the 
Sandinistas are hardly an improvement, 
as most Nicaraguans know only too well 
today. The withdrawal of U.S. support 
from the Shah of Iran clearly came 
much too late, but it is far from certain that an earlier move would 
have enabled the U.S. to control or influence the fanatical anti- 
Western passions of Islamic fundamentalism. 

The decision about just when and how to withdraw support 
from a dictatorship is excruciatingly difficult. There are no rules, 
no laws; choices must be made case by case with subtlety, sophis- 
tication and patience. Differences of degree as well as kind must 
be recognized. It is not enough to put governments into two files, 
democratic and undemocratic. There are regimes that are im- 
proving and regimes that are deteriorating. There are sound and 
unsound democracies, tolerable and intolerable dictatorships, 
more or less repression. Even “corruption,” so offensive to most 
Americans, comes in different degrees and must be judged—and 
fought—in a local context and in the light of local mores. It is the 
precarious business of statesmanship to recognize these differ- 
ences and not be deceived by labels. The government of Mexico, 
readily classified as a democracy, is in certain respects just as 
harsh and repressive as many regimes classified as dictatorships. 
The simple litmus test for freedom and civil rights applicable in 
advanced societies (although they are often violated there as 
well) cannot be used, for instance, in a country like Turkey, 
which for decades was ravaged by civil strife and terror. The ex- 
ecutive editor of the New York Times, A.M. Rosenthal, asked 
unhappily in a recent magazine article: “Do we really only have 
[a] choice between the lesser of evils?” In many cases and in 
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much of the world, that is indeed the only choice we have. To 
recognize this is not to abandon or betray American ideals but 
only to see that these ideals require the support of practical and 
feasible policy. 

Americans sometimes think that it is enough to express disap- 
proval of a regime and to withdraw economic support. Both ges- 
tures make us feel better, but they do not necessarily work. Whiat 
Americans are much less inclined to do is provide the difficult and 
costly positive actions needed to promote democracy: careful in- 
volvement with local opposition groups, behind-the-scenes diplo- 
matic maneuvers and, occasionally, military pressure. The U:S. 
has sometimes tried to encourage and work with prodemocratic 
political organizations, open or covert, in other countries, but it has 
not been particularly successful or skillful in this effort. We must 
understand that the most important task usually does not end but 
only begins with the overthrow of a dictator. In the wake of the 
Falklands defeat, Argentina got rid of its ruling generals, and as 
far as many Americans were concerned, that was it. But helping 
Argentina’s fragile democracy survive is infinitely more difficult 
and demands far more skill—and more money, It is easy enough 

to cheer the new regime because it up- 
holds civil liberties and human rights, 
but it is far harder to help its struggling 
economy—and part of that help should 
include recognition that the debt burden 
borne by Latin America must somehow 
be eased if it is not to lead to political 
explosions. 

It is very healthy for dictatorial re- 
gimes today to know that U.S. support 
is not automatic and cannot be taken 
for granted. Jeane Kirkpatrick, former 
U.S. Ambassador to the U.N., made a 
famous and sound distinction between 
totalitarian (generally Communist) re- 
gimes, which are almost impossible to 
overthrow or alter, and merely authori- 
tarian regimes, which are subject to 
change. That really supports the argu- 
ment that the U.S. should do its best to 
bring about change in such regimes, 
which are usually in the American 
camp, but it must be done carefully and 
discriminately. Washington, for in- 
stance, should press hard for reform of 
a needlessly repressive government in 
Chile, a country with strong democratic 
traditions. The U.S. must proceed more 

cautiously in South Korea. There a more open government is 
also needed, including freer political activity and direct presi- 
dential elections, but the menacing proximity of the fanatically 
Stalinist regime in North Korea makes liberalization a much 
more difficult and dangerous proposition. In Pakistan, too, Pres- 
ident Zia ul-Haq should be prodded to continue his gingerly re- 
turn to democracy, although the move is precarious given the 
country’s strong political passions and the Soviet occupation of 
neighboring Afghanistan. 

Indonesia, which created a stir last week during President 
Reagan’s visit by foolishly cracking down on foreign journalists 
who had criticized the regime, certainly should improve its rec- 
ord on human rights and corruption. But given the serious threat 
of Islamic fundamentalism, the Suharto government most of the 
time has been relatively restrained and successful, especially in 
raising the country’s living standards. 

America cannot ostracize or destabilize all “right-wing” dic- 
tatorships no matter what. In a recent, much remarked state- 
ment to Congress, Ronald Reagan said that the U.S. opposes 
“tyranny in whatever form, whether of the left or of the right.” 
But democratic change, he went on, must be encouraged in 
“careful ways that respect other countries’ traditions and politi- 
cal realities.” Ignoring those realities trivializes democracy and 
represents an intellectual insult to people around the world who 
seriously strive for it. —By Henry Grunwald 
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